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FACTS ALONE ARE PIG IRON 


B.. when they are smelted into useful tools— 
then they produce, and give service to the 
world. 

The International Interpreter delivers to its read- 
ers weekly the events of the world interpreted in 
their relation to world interests. Edited by Mr. 
Frederick Dixon, widely known as an international 
authority, it pictures for you clearly and enter- 
tainingly the meaning of the events that contra- 
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dicted themselves and puzzled you. ‘The result | 
you receive is net fact, and you can lay the Jnter- | 
preter down with the knowledge that you can see | 
; your country clearly because you are viewing it in 
Q focus with the whole world. 
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Can you afford to be without this weekly magazine which ] 
is helping itself and its readers to think in world terms? { 
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Despite the Many Evidences of European Civilization in Korea the 
Country and Its People Are Much as they Were a Thousand 
Years Ago—She Is Still the World’s **Hermit Nation” 


By Martin Ranpayi 


UR first glimpse of the House 
of Kim of Korea reveals a low, 
rambling structure, built of 

cobblestone and thatched with straw, 
snuggling under the shoulder of a 
friendly hill. Behind rise the bold out- 
lines of the mountains, mostly bare of 
taller trees except where a grove of 
stately pines marks the site of some 
ancestral tomb, but covered here and 
there in patches with a new growth of 
velvety green. In front lies a plain, 
lush with crops of rice or barley, 
through which a river winds its way, 
the channel now nearly choked with 
sand but during the heavy rains filled 
to the full with an angry flood or 
bursting through its banks to devas- 
tate the fields beyond. Here Kim 
lives. as his fathers and his fathers’ 
fathers have lived for generations. 
Adjoining and resting in part upon 
the old foundation we see a rather im- 
posing building, in foreign style, built 
partly of stone or brick and partly of 
plaster. Its appearance indicates an 
administrative office rather than a 
dwelling, and such it is; for here Kim 
and his friends mostly conduct their 
public business and receive their dis- 
tinguished guests. But if we would 
really know Kim and the House in 


which he lives we must look not only 
al the granite-plaster front of the 
foreign structure and its modern 
equipment; we must follow him back 
to the native part where he retires, 
after the day’s work is done, to rest 
on the hard kang floor, to mingle with 
his family and to think his thoughts. 
We must glance at the books in his 
library, the pictures on the wall; catch 
the view from: the open windows both 
in front and behind; and especially 
must we examine the foundations upon 
which the whole House, both new and 
old, is built and by which of necessity 
the superstructure is largely deter- 
mined. 

All of which is parable and a bit 
figurative, even for a parable; and 
possibly it partakes of that opacity 
and dim obscurity which we of the 
West are inclined to associate with 
the Orient. I mean merely that if we 
are to meet, as man to man, the John 
Smith of Korea, if we are to under- 
stand him, and understand the coun- 
try in which he lives we must go be- 
hind the things which anyone may ob- 
serve through one of the wide windows 
of.a Trans-Siberian parlor car. The 
many signs of modern civilization 
which one finds on every hand have 
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KIM 


He might be a composite photograph of all 
the John Smiths of Korea 


little to do with the real Korea. 
Korea is an ancient land; these west- 
ern improvements have come about 
within the last ten, or twenty, or fifty 
years. And fifty years is not long in 
Korea. 

Placed by the hand of Providence 
at the rump of northern Asia, sur- 
rounded by the virile, cultivated peo- 
ple of China on the west, the restless, 
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barbaric Mongols on the north and 
the keen, compact and valorous Japa- 
nese on the east, Korea was predes- 
tined to be a highway of civilization 
and of empire. 
story of the play of elemental hu- 
man forces, the pages illuminated here 
and there in gold but mostly written 
in black and.red. 

The kingdom was set up by Kitze, 
the Founder, in Manchuria and north- 
ern Korea; and when Christ was born 
it was a thousand years old!  Fol- 
lowed then three native Korean king- 
doms, Kokuryu, Pakjeh and _ Silla, 
which covered approximately the first 
ten centuries of the Christian era. 
These were long hard years of inter- 
necine strife and of foreign invasion— 
by Chinese, Mongols and Japanese— 
softened at times and in places by the 
cultural influences of Buddhism and 
of Chinese arts and letters. 

During the next five centuries, be- 
longing to Koryu, or “ Korai,” dy- 
nasty, the united kingdom extended 
over the whole Korean peninsula, 
Buddhism flourished as the state re- 
ligion and the devotion of the people 
to the arts of peace opened the doors 
to repeated Mongol incursions, one of 
which, in the thirteenth century, swept 
en to Japan under Khublai Khan. At 
the end of the fourteenth century, just 
one hundred years before old Colum- 
bus set sail to discover America, the 
House of Yi ascended the throne of 
a reunited * Chosen” which it occu- 
pied until the country was annexed to 
Japan in 1910. As I said, fifty years 
is not long in Korea! 

The early part of the Yi dynasty 
was the Golden Age. From China, 
under the Mings, came most of the 
culture and many of the institutions, 
even to the form of government and 
the style of the national costume 
which still persists. Arts, letters and 
science were encouraged. Colleges for 
the study of the Chinese classics were 


Her history is a brave 
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WHAT THE HOUSE OF KIM USUALLY LCOKS Lixit 


“A low rambling structure, built of cobblestone and thatched straw, snuggling under the 
shoulder of a friendly hill” 


established throughout the country, a 
foundry erected for making movable 
metal type, and a simple phonetic al- 
phabet adopted for common use in 
place of the complex Chinese ideo- 
graphs. 
in its place of honor were set the ethi- 
cal and political teachings of Con- 
fucius which have molded practically 
all the national ideals of Korea from 
that time down to the present day. 
It was in this period, too, at the end 
of the sixteenth century, that the 
memorable Japanese invasion under 
Hideyoshi occurred, and that, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the kingdom was again made tribu- 
tary by the Manchus who had driven 
the Mings from the throne of China. 

With the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury came the period of foreign inter- 
when the forces of western 
civilization—trade, learning, material 
progress, religion and political expan- 
sion—swept like a flood through the 
closed gates of the Hermit Kingdom 


Buddhism was banished and 


course, 


only to break, at first, on the rocks 
of conservative custom and tradition. 

It is easy to lose our perspective at 
this point and to overestimate the in- 
fluence of the West upon modern 
Korea by centering our attention too 
closely upon the progress of the last 
fifty years in particular fields of 
national life. Were we to measure the 
force of western influence at its high- 
est point we doubtless would take the 
splendid of Christian 
missions in evangelization, education 
and medical service. Yet we would 
find that, after over half a century of 
devoted effort, the number of native 
adherents to the Christian faith is 
probably less than three per cent of 
the population. And while it is doubt- 
less true that this is not altogether a 
satisfactory test and that the influ- 
ence of Christianity must be weighed 
as well as measured, we have here a 
standard by which we may readily 
gauge the strength of Korean con- 
servatism; and we must conclude that 
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NATURE WORSHIP 


With its altars on the high hills and in the 

streets of the capital, dedicated to the worship 

of Heaven, the spirits of the earth, the harvest 
of stars and invisible power 


our friend Kim of Korea has altered 
in his mental and moral habit about 
as much as in his outward garb. 
Which save for an occasional straw 
hat or a pair of leather shoes is the 
same today as it was ten centuries 
ago. 

Such, then, are some of the stones 
upon which the House of Kim is built. 
At the head of the corner we will find 
Confucianism, which comprehended 
within itself practically all the ethical, 
intellectual, social and political, if not 
religious, ideals that have shaped the 
Korean national life and 
ness for the last five hundred years. 
It gave the Korean “his heaven, his 
nature, his history, his philosophy.” 
Based on the relations of man to man, 
its highly developed ceremonial and 
theory of government offered some- 
thing more tangible and _ practical 
than the philosophical mysticism and 
other-worldliness of the Buddhism 
which it displaced: It provided at 


conscious- 
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once a religion, a system of ethics, ot 
education and of government that had 
stood the test of experience in suzerain 
China for a thousand years, 

But set deeper into the native soil 
than even Confucianism we find this 
cther stone — an indigenous nature 
worship, with its altars on the high 
hills and in the streets of the capital 
erected to the worship of “ Heaven, 
the spirits of the earth, the harvest 
of the stars and invisible powers,” in- 
cluding the spirits of the dead; and in 
its lower and more popular form de- 
generating into a superstitious pro- 
pitiation of a host of malignant de- 
mons that threatened at every turn— 
in the home, on the road, in the fields 
or mountains; a religion whose priests 
and priestesses were, and are to-day, 
the soothsayer and the sorceress. 


II 


As we turn to the House itself as 
it looks to-day our attention is ar- 
rested by the modern structure lying 
directly in front of us. It is evidently 
designed by a foreign architect and 
built partly of substantial granite and 
partly of temporary plaster, with here 
and there patches of the familiar cob- 
blestone and mortar of the native 
style which have been utilized in con- 
structing the House. In 
other words, we find here that modern 
fabric of government, of laws, insti- 
tutions and material equipment which 
strikes the eve of the passing traveller 
and conditions the outward life of the 
Koreans now; modeled largely on the 
Japanese system but with modifica- 
conditions and 


modern 


tions based on local 
customs. 

Over all functions an efficient civil 
administration, having direct super- 
vision of the various departments of 
governmental activity. In local af- 
fairs we find much the same old divi- 
sion into provincial, municipal, county 
and village administrative districts, 
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with an increasing measure of local 
autonomy under the general supervi- 
sion of the Government General. 

We note, in the first place, a sub- 
stantial system of communications. 
Trunk lines of railway, with standard 
equipment, run from end to end of 
the peninsula and link up with other 
lines which connect the capital of 
the Hermit Kingdom with Mukden, 
Peking, Harbin, Vladivostok and 
Europe. Branch lines run out from 
the trunk to the more important cen- 
ters. A net-work of modern high- 
ways, basing on the rail, spreads out 
over the country where before there 
may have been only a rough mountain 
trail or a tortuous foot-path winding 
along the dykes in the rice fields; but 
here, after a rainy season, we find 
that the stone has been too largely 
patched with plaster and that in 
many places the roads and_ bridges, 
hastily built, have been washed away. 
The post, telegraph and_ telephones 
are everywhere, even in the remote 
corners, and good harbors are being 
constructed to meet the needs of for- 
eign commerce and of national de- 
fense. 

If we accept the opinion that the 
elements of a sound colonial policy 
are “the maintenance of peace, the 
protection of health, the creation of 
adequate means of communication and 
assistance in industrial development.” 
then we must conclude that our friend 
Kim has fared pretty well, as such 
things go, in the House that has been 
built for him. At the same time one 
cannot remain long in Korea without 
being conscious of the steel within the 
velvet glove and of the great military 
importance attached to this new out- 
post of the Japanese Empire. 


III 


But most important is the question: 
What has this “ civilization” done 
for Kim kimself—for the Korean 
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equivalent of the “man in_ the 
street ”? 

We will find roughly twenty per 
cent of the Korean people literate— 
and cighty per cent illiterate; for the 
ancient learning was the special privi- 
lege of the upper classes and the mod- 
ern public system has as yet made 
only a beginning. We find noblemen, 
doctors, lawyers, teachers, men of 
gentlemen of leisure and 
students of both schools, those of the 
education rapidly pushing 
ahead of their fellows in the present 
day competition. And our attention 
is particularly caught by a small 
group of men who have grafted onto 
the best of the old stock a 
education and a high moral training— 
the salt of the earth but only a hand- 
ful. 

Again, we will find eighty per cent 
farmers and twenty per cent engaged 
in other professions. So that if we 
would find and know the 
Korean we must seek for him, not in 
the cultured classes of the city but in 
that eighty per cent of the illiterate— 
garrulous but inarticulate, stolid yet 


business, 


modern 


modern 


average 

















THE 


AVERAGE KIM? 


“On some quiet hillside, away from his over- 
seer’s eye, he will merely sit smoking his long 
pipe and not think at all” 
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THE 80% 


Eighty per cent of the people of Korea are 
farmers and eighty per cent are illiterate. 
This gentleman is typical 


excitable, lazy but lashed by necessity 
to strenuous effort, frugal and im- 
provident. In eight cases out of ten 
he will be a farmer, living on the land 
where his fathers may haye lived for 
generations, his horizon bounded by 
the hills of his native valley and the 
nearest market town. 

If he is prosperous, owning his own 





farm as many of them do, he will be 
thinking of the weather and his crops; 
of the price of rice, of land and of 
cattle; of the next tax payment and 
how it is to be met; the marriage of 
his eldest son, the coming anniver- 
sary of his grandfather’s death that 
must be duly celebrated; of the mar- 
ket day in the village where -he may 
sell and buy and discuss with his 
neighbors the latest rumors that haye 
spread to the remotest hamlets with 
the rapidity of the wireless or of the 
beacon fires of olden days, 

Political questions do not concern 
him much beyond a dull desire to be 
left alone to till his fields, market his 
crops and to live his little life in peace 
and quiet. But when he does think or 
speak of such things we may be fairly 
sure that, though the vocabulary may 
be that of the present day, the mean- 
ing to him will be in terms of the ex- 
perience and traditions of the past; 
and we will again be reminded that 
our friend Kim’s mental make-up has 
changed about as little as his native 
dress. 

If he works on another man’s farm, 
as most of them do, he will be thinking 
mostly of how hard life is, how long 
the days and short the nights, how 
rare his visits to the neighboring vil- 
lage and how little he has to spend 
there; or on some quiet hillside, away 
from his overseer’s eye, he will just sit 
smoking his long pipe and not think 
at all. 


IV 


Through the open windows we hear 
the sound of hammers and catch sight 
of new wings being added to the 
House of Kim. Here is one on which 
the work is being rapidly pushed to 
house the new civil police force which 
is replacing the former system of mili- 
tary police. There is one, partly con- 
structed but as yet sadly inadequate, 
to accommodate a modern system of 
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BEHIND 


public education modeled after that 
in Japan. Another, the foundations 
of which are just being laid, is to pro- 
vide for a progressive development in 
self-government—beginning with lo- 
cal advisory councils, partly elective, 
having a voice if not a hand in the 
idministration of the affairs of the vil- 
l: district or municipality. In 
still another direction we see a sub- 
stantial building of red brick, erected 


ge, 


with foreign funds and occupied by 
the educational, medical and religious 
ork of the Christian missions. 
And as we look we see a column of 
boys and girls, students in the gov- 


ernment and private schools. They 


THE CULTIVATED FIELDS RISE 





THE BOLD OUTLINES OF MOUNTAINS 


are the vanguard only, perhaps two 
hundred thousand strong, of the new 
Korea that is coming. (According 
to the official statistics for May, 1920, 
the number of Korean students in the 
schools of all grades 
110,968. The population of Korea 
is about 17,000,000.) Their faces 
are bright and eager, their step firm 
ond confident—exaggerated at times 
into the swagger and insolence of cal- 
low youth. There is a long road 
ahead of them and much need of dis- 
cipline, application, endurance and 
the wisdom which only experience can 
But with them, and along that 
same road, lies the future of Korea. 


modern was 


teach. 





The female of the species 











A Railway Three Nations Want 


The Chinese Eastern Railway One of the Continuing Diplomatic 
Problems—China, Japan and Russia All Want It—What 
American Engineering Skill Has Done to Make It Valuable 


By Roxanp S. 


prominent in public life. 





the Orient. 
survey for the government. 
expresses in this article. 


il 


N the last page of a very bulky 
volume, known as “ Senate 
Document No. 126,” which 

contains the official record of the Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment, there is in the report of the 
American Delegation to the Confer- 
ence a subhead: “ Cutnese Eastern 
Rattway.”’ 

“The other question affecting Si- 
berian interests directly, that is, that 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, was 
also of the nature of a continuing dip- 
lomatic problem, insusceptible of def- 
inite disposition at the Conference. 
This railway involves a great com- 
plexity of international interests; 
that of the United States is to assure 
its continued operation as a free ave- 
nue of commerce, to discharge the 
responsibility for the railroad which 
the United States assumed to 
extent in 1919 in cooperation with 
Japan and four other Powers in an 
arrangement for the supervision and 
assistance of this and other links 
in the Trans-Siberian system, and 
to recover its just claims for ad- 


some 


vances, 

* In order to ascertain what, if any- 
thing, the Conference might usefully 
do to preserve the railway and increase 
its technical efficiency, the Committee 


Mr. Morris, formerly the Ambassador from this country to Japan, has long been 
A lawyer by profession, he has taken an active part in 
politics, and while in Japan made a special study of numerous economic questions of 
In 1918 he headed a special mission which went to Siberia to conduct a 
That experience is the basis of the conclusions which he 


Morris 





on Pacific and Far Eastern Questions, 
and its technical sub-committee gave 
the problem the most careful consid- 
eration.” 

It was not found possible to reach 
any final settlement of the question at 
the Conference. The report con- 
tinues: 

* While, as thus appears, it proved 
to be necessary to leave these questions 
for future diplomatic adjustment, not 
a little was accomplished in ascertain- 
ing and classifying the views of the 
various Governments. 

“General assent obtained at 
the Conference to the continuance in 
force of the agreement of 1919 for the 
supervision of the railway.” 

It is of interest to review the cir- 
cumstances which led up to the agree- 
ment and the services which have been 
rendered by American engincers in the 
supervision of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway and in particular of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway. 

It will be recalled that just prior 
to the collapse of the Russian front, 
former Secretary of State Elihu Root 
was sent on a special mission to the 
Kerensky government and that he 
recommended among other things on 
his return to the United States that 
something should be done by our coun- 


was 
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JOHN F. 


To whose organizing genius the effectiveness of 
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STEVENS 


{merican engineers in Siberia is largely due. 


While the work on this important railway was being carried on almost every conceivable diffi- 


culty was experienced. 


Mr. Stevens is shown here (at the right) looking over some of the 


plans which his associates have submitted to him 


try to assist in the rehabilitation of 
the railroads of Russia. 

Russia’s trouble was perhaps more 
railroad breakdown than a break- 
down of morale. The Russian Gov- 
ernment had planted on that Eastern 
front millions of men with insufficient 
means of transportation to bring up 
the supplies and ammunition required 
to maintain the line. Mobilization had 
shifted the whole system of food dis- 


cf a 


tribution. The load taken off 
population centres, like Moscow and 
Petrograd, and transferred to the 
Eastern front and the railroads were 
not equal to this changed condition 
end finally broke down. Thus at 
the time of the Kerensky regime the 
problem of the railroads in Russia 
became a very vital one—an essential 
factor in preserving Russia as one of 
the Allies in the Great War. 


was 
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Men were losing their morale chiefly’ 


because they could not go on fighting 
without food. 

In May 1917, John F. Stevens went 
to Russia as head of the American 
Railway Advisory Commission to 
study this problem and subsequently 
was appointed advisor to the Russian 
Government by Kerensky. 


Politics and Railway Plans 
STEVENS brought to the 


R. 
M task almost a half century of 


continuous engineering work in all 


parts of the United States and a repu- 
tation for executive ability and for 
judgment that had been won in solv- 
ing some of the hardest railroad prob- 
lems which have faced our country. 
He organized from among his rail- 
road associates in this, country the 
Russian Railway Service Corps. It 
was the plan that these men should go 
into Russia by way of Siberia and as- 
sist in the reorganization of the 
Trans-Siberian and Chinese Eastern 
Railways, the long line of communi- 
cation from Vladivostok to Moscow 
which was relied upon to carry sup- 
plies landed at the Pacific port. 

But political events in Russia moved 
much more rapidly than the plans for 
the railway reconstruction. 

The members of the went 
over on transports and arrived at 
Vladivostok just as the Bolshevists 
took charge of the harbor. Bolshe- 
vism had spread from Moscow di- 


corps 


rectly along that long line fifty- 
four hundred miles to Vladivostok, 


largely following the railroad, which 
is the one link connecting the Eu- 
ropean portions of Russia with 
the Pacific The Amer- 
ican engineers were compelled to move 
out of the harbor temporarily and 
return to Nagasaki, Japan and remain 
there for several months—until March 
1918—before Mr. Stevens decided that 
the time was propitious to attempt 


provinces, 


work at reorganizing, keeping open 
into Russia this one railroad by means 
of which America could concretely 
express the interest she had in Russia 
and render the help which had been 
promised from the time of Mr. Root’s 
commission. The help demanded was 
first—instruction for Russian per- 
sonnel, and second—railway materials, 
But even more than that was it neces- 
y if possible to avert the chaos 
which would result over the whole 
Siberian continent should the railroad 
cease to function. There is probably 
no place in the world where the com- 
munity is more dependent on_ their 
railroad than along the line from 
Vladivostok into Manchuria, and then 
to Harbin and from Harbin through 
Western Manchuria and Siberia, past 
Lake Baikal to Irkutsk and _ from 
Irkutsk continuing far away to the 
Ural Mountains and beyond.  Civili- 
zation has been almost exclusively in 
the territory lying along the railroad. 
When the Bolshevik revolution came 
the whole Trans-Siberian and Chinese 
Eastern System, which had previously 
been operated as a unit, fell apart; 
its organization went to pieces, but the 
roads continued to function after a 
fashion without operating heads or 
managers, such was the training and 
devotion of the men themselves. 


sary 


Too Many Cooks 


7 was to help these heroic men to 
keep the roads open that Mr. Stev- 
ens felt our engineers were in a position 
where they could undertake the sup- 
ervision and assist the Russian per- 
sonnel. But as there was no Russian 
government worthy of the name in 
Siberia our engineers faced a very in- 
teresting situation. The Chinese 
Eastern Railway, which is the second 
link of the Trans-Siberian system, has 
been, I might say is, one of the great- 
est trade routes of the world and has 
been the source of much discussion 
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ever since the time its construction 
was first contemplated. It was built 
by Russia, the funds supplied by 


France, through territory actually a 
part of China, with the sea connec- 
tions to the southward on the South 
Manchurian Railroad, which, since the 
Russo-Japanese War, was owned by 
Japan. 

Of the arose: 
Did America have some ulterior mo- 
tive in coming in at that time to oper- 
ate a railroad that represented so 
many different and possibly conflicting 
interests? One had to recognize that 
Japan, for instance, had an immense 
interest in the operation of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, which was the great 
trade route tapping the whole of the 
Siberian territory as well as Northern 
Manchuria and was the source of the 
freight and material that would come 
and change at Chang Chun, the end 
of the South Manchurian Railway, in 
order to go down to the sea at old 
Port Arthur. 

On the other hand, it was equally 
clear that China could not calmly con- 
template without some very definite 
understanding the operation of a line 
which ran through her territory, es- 
pecially when that line was a vital 
element in the political control of the 
Then again the French, quite 
naturally felt, after the millions of 
that had been poured into 
Russia prior to the War in the form 
of bankers’ loans, that they had a very 
definite interest in the future of a rail- 
road to which they had contributed a 
substantial portion of the cost, taking 
in return bonds of a government that 
had ceased to exist. 


A Threefold Aim 


T was to this intricate problem, 

therefore, that we had to devote our 
attention in order to accomplish the 
three-fold in character, which 
America had in view. 


course, question 


region. 


frances 


aim, 
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The first was a clear call for help 
from the body of the Russian people, 
irrespective of the Government that 
might control temporarily their polit- 
ical condition. That could not 
ignore. In Siberia there were hardly 
any manufacturing plants for the pur- 
pose of fabricating the articles used 
in modern civilization, and yet a 
wealth of raw material. The policy of 
the Russian government for half a 
century had been to hold Siberia in 
reserve and not allow the development 
ef factories to use that raw material 
on-the spot. Iron in plenty; no con- 
structive steel of any kind. Coal in 
huge quantities, practically untouched. 
Wool in Mongolia, in Siberia and not 
a single woolen mill in the whole region 
to make cloth. All the raw materials 
required in the manufacture of glass, 
and you could not get a pane of win- 
dow glass in the whole of Siberia. 


we 


An Economic Vacuum 


HE reason was that the import 
of these articles from Germany 
through Russia to Siberia had au- 
tomatically with the begin- 
ning of the war. The cessation of 
imports over a period of five years 


ceased 


had created a complete economic 
vacuum. The Siberians had no ac- 
ceptable money and no manufac- 


tured articles. The result was that if 
one desired to buy food, the peasant 
would not sell, because paper money 
was not worth the cost of its making— 
five to six hundred rubles for a dollar. 

Our effort therefore was primarily 
to open an avenue by means of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and_ the 
Trans-Siberian Railway that would 
permit Japan, China, Great Britain, 
and United States and any other coun- 
tries that might have articles to im- 
port to exchange those articles for the 
accumulated food and other supplies 
that had not been moving out of 
Siberia and were badly needed in other 
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Ambassador 


The author of this article came into close contact with the situation u hile he was 
to Japan. He also conducted a special investigation in Siberia for the government 
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parts of the world. It was a question 
of getting the raw materials that the 
world needs, giving the fabricated arti- 
cles of various kinds which those who 
needed the raw materials were in a 
position to give in exchange for them. 

A second There was an 
enormous number of refugees pour- 
ing from European Russia 
the mountains into Siberia from the 
Rolshevik portions of Russia. Plague, 
pestilence, and famine had all followed 
in their train. These refugees were 
living along the line of the railroad in 
box cars, baggage cars, camping with- 
cut any of the needed articles, and the 
appeal of those millions of people 
who were dying of dysentery and 
typhus and kindred diseases was im- 
pelling to those familiar with it. Try 
to realize that in the whole of that dis- 
trict there was not a single drug to 
meet the on-coming of that pestilence! 
We wanted to get drugs, doctors and 
The rail- 


road was a necessity, if there was to 


reason. 


across 


nurses in there if we could. 


be any relief work. 

Then there was a third reason. Our 
government felt that if we could keep 
the railroad open, permit communica- 
tion between the disintegrated parts 
of that portion of the world, we would 
tend to stabilize general conditions in 
the only way they could be stabilized, 
by keeping transportation at least par- 
tially moving so that there could be 
some exchange of goods—and also of 
ideas. Peoples fall apart when they 


cannot communicate with each other. 


Rich Siberia 

HEN I think of Siberia as 

pictured in George Kennan’s 
articles of more years 
ago and contrast it with the ac- 
tual Siberia I learned to know, I 
have not the capacity to give you a 
word picture of what a wonderful 
country it is. It has every kind of 
climate and every kind of scenery. 


twenty or 
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From Vladivostok I- travelled 
some four thousand miles along the 
railway. I went through plains of 
Siberia that could wheat and 
more wheat, and make our product 
seem but a small factor in the wheat 
supply of the world. I passed over 


over 


raise 


mountains that are not unlike the 
great mountain ranges of our own 


country. I crossed the great water- 
ways—a maze of rivers—navigable 
into the Arctic Cirele—splendid media 
of transportation, fringed by virgin 
forests not yet touched; and I reached 
the district which stretches from 
Krasnoyarsk on to the Ural Moun- 
tains, the black loam belt—already a 
prosperous wheat and dairy district. 
In times past these dairy products 
transported through Russia, 
then Sweden, and were consumed on 
the breakfast tables of England. 
There were tremendous grazing areas 
that reminded one of the old biblical 
quotation of the cattle on a thousand 


hills. 


were 


Sick Russia 


ITH a hard-working, earnest 
population, with a roadbed 
completed, with resources hardly 


scratched, and of a character that 
must be considered in the reconstruc- 
tion of our economic world of tomor- 
row, our government felt we had an 
over-powering interest in seeing that 
the railroad operation should be main- 
tained in order to stabilize a region 
that meant so much to the future of 
the world as a whole. 

Then, generally, we had as the in- 
spiration of the policy of our govern- 
ment in the face of the perplexing 
problem of Russia, our profound faith 
in the wonderful future that awaits the 
Russian people when they have recov- 
ered from this intense prostration, 
largely the product of exhaustion from 
over-effort in the Great War. 

Russia was, of all the 


Allied 
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Nations, the least prepared econom- 
ically and industrially to make the ef- 
fort she made, and, as when a man has 
labored far beyond his strength, there 
was a collapse, and that is what this 
present economic, industrial and po- 
litical condition in Russia means. 


America’s Aim 


UT the day of Russia’s sickness is 

the day of all others when the na- 
tions of the world should be careful 
that the rights that belong to Russia 
well, are preserved for Russia sick. In 
the years to come she must not feel 
that in these hours when she was suf- 
fering,any advantage whatever—trade 
or other—had been taken of her weak- 
ness, any infringement made on the 
heritage which is hers. And that has 
been the primary thought which has 
lain behind American policy toward 
liussia. 

For all those reasons, it seemed that 
if we could obtain some general agrec- 
ment among those interested govern- 
ments. which would permit the opera- 
tion internationally of this great trade 
route, we would be aiding the stabili- 
zation of Siberia, and eventually of 
Russia. There resulted, after con- 
tinued negotiations, what is known now 
as the Inter-Allied agreement of 1919 
for the control and supervision of the 
Chinese Eastern and Trans-Siberian 
Railways. Under that 
there was appointed an Inter-Allied 
Committee, consisting of representa- 
tives from each of the countries— 
from China, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Russia and the United 
States—which should have to do with 
such problems of financing and general 
supervision as would ordinarily come 
within the purview of a Board of Di- 
rectors of a railroad company. Under 
the control of the Inter-Allied Com- 
mittee, two boards were created, a 
Military Transportation Board and 
an Inter-Allied Technical Board, on 


agreement 
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which latter was a qualified engineer 
from each of the countries represented, 
It was provided in the agreement that 
the President of the Technical Board 
should be the American representative, 
Mr. John F. Stevens. 

This Board, with Mr. Stevens as 
its head, settled down to try to work 
out the operation of the ‘Trans- 
Siberian system, faced by bitter civil 
war, the menace of undisciplined Cos- 
sack bands and the jealousies of fae- 
tions and conflicting nationalities. Mr. 
Stevens struggled bravely for a period 
of one year. ‘The railway was guarded 
in part by our American troops, in 
part by Chinese troops, in part by the 
Czechs, finally by contingents of Jap- 
anese troops. We had, as it were, a 
miniature League of the great powers 
operating a large railroad system 
which had gone temporarily into 
bankruptcy, because of the failure 
of the Government which had con- 
trolled it. 

Such was the task undertaken by 
Mr. Stevens with the assistance of en- 
gineers who had been trained on our 
own railways and had wrestled with 
the same problems of the long haul, 
the broad gauge, the heavy grade, and 
winter weather, such as our engineers 
face on the Northern Pacific and 
across the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


Under Difficulties 


HAT a work they did! I wish I 

had the time to tell something 

about the difficulties of those men in a 
country where they did not know the 
language; in a country torn by civil 
war; and where they were compelled to 
operate through a Russian personnel 
who could not understand the modern 
treatment of labor. In addition they 
were called upon to overcome the fric- 
tion and the irritability thet necessar- 
ily accompany far-reaching revolv- 
tion. The wonder is that Mr. Stevens 
kept his temper, his poise and his judg- 
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: The Russians 





ment; and we have him to thank 
that today from Vladivostok to 
Irkutsk, right into the Bolshevist 
territory we have passengers going 
and freight moving, in spite of all 
tages. 

The time came when our national 
feeling was of such a character that, 
war being over, we could not any 
longer hold our own troops in Siberia; 
popular feeling was very much against 
it and the men wanted to go home. 
With the troops went the majority of 
our engineers, and I am frank to con- 
fess that it was with considerable 
regret that I saw our men abandon a 
task only half finished. But there was 
this comfort, under them they had 


disadvan 


Russian engineers who had co-oper- 
ated with them and had shared the 
benefit of the training of our own engi- 
neers in modern methods of operation. 
requested, and Mr. 
Stevens consented to remain with them, 
and he is today with five of his staff 
sitting in Harbin—occupying a unique 
position among American engineers. 
Having passed over sixty years of 
active life, he is calm, cool, far-vis- 
ioned, with all his personal ambitions, 
gratified; with only one 
remaining—to 


I imagine, 
ambition serve his 
country as best he can, and, as he 
would say himself, to make a success- 
ful job of this task which he has under- 
taken. From his small apartment at 
Harbin he is exercising a moral in- 
fluence that is most extraordinary. 


A Great Tribute 


- is wonderful to watch the people 

pour through that office, day by 
day, as he endeavors to counsel Chinese 
generals, Manchurian generals, Japa- 
nese generals, civilians and _ bureau- 
crats, and Cossacks, Frenchmen, Eng- 
lishmen and Americans of all kinds, 
who look upon him as the disinterested 
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factor in the whole bewildering situa- 
tion. 

It is an extraordinary service that 
lie has given to the building up and 
maintaining and operation of those 
railroads. I am hopeful that the work 
which our engineers did in co-operat- 
ing with the Russians will not be wholly 
lost when it comes to the final re-con- 
struction of that great system. From 
the fund which was appropriated to 
him at the time the Root Commission 
reported that it was necessary aid be 
given to the Russian railroads, Mr. 
Stevens is still getting what is essen- 
tial to keep the wheels going on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, and perhaps 
the greatest tribute that could be given 
to him is that even the Bolshevists, 
bitter as they are in Siberia, are 
equally anxious that he should take 
over the Siberian Railway for them. 


For The World’s Good 


E has endeavored to keep himself 

outside of political complica- 
tion until such time as Russia may 
stabilized government with 
which the nations can deal. 

It is a hopeful sign that the re- 
cent Conference on Disarmament left 
the future of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way “to be dealt with through the 
proper diplomatic channels ” and that 


have a 


general assent was obtained at the 
Conference to the continuance in force 
of the agreement of 1919 for the sup- 
ervision of the railway.” I am confi- 
dent that some method will be found to 
operate more efficiently this vitally 
important railway system. It is not 
only a matter of interest to those na- 
tions immediately involved, but it 
means in its operation the development 
for the good of the whole world of that 
region which is going to be the very 
background and the strength of the 
great Russia of the future. 





CHINA OF THE AGES, STILL UNTOUCHED BY THE WEST 


Western Ways Remolding China 
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What the Business of the Nations Is Doing to the World’s Oldest Civil- 
- azation and How the Chinese Look Upon the Invading Industry of 
the Occident 


By Cuaries Hopeées 
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Mr. Hodges is Assistant Director of the Division of Oriental Commerce and Politics 
of New York University. He has lived in China, where he carried on investigations 
: in a semi-official capacity in 1918, gathering data for reports. On his return to the 
= United States he acted as an economic consultant for the Shipping Board. Later he 
: became Assistant Professor of Foreign Trade at New York University. His article 

and the maps for which he assembled the latest data present a graphic analysis of the 
tendencies in China’s industry and commerce and her prospects for the future. 


OV) JESTERNIZATION ” and 
what it means to China and 
to the world at large is the 

great issue in Asia today. The masses 
of the four hundred millions of Chi- 
nese, still living almost as their ances- 
tors have through four thousand 
years, are only beginning to be con- 
scious of it. But the thinking men of 


Fast and West are acutely conscious 
of it. It means the remaking of the 
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most unchanging part of the Oriental 
world into a domain of the modern 
empire of industry and trade, with 
rapid transit, the factory system, 
large-scale production, stock ex 
changes, labor unions and_ strikes. 
Athletic contests, missionaries and the 
Y. M. C. A. are accompanied by com 
cession hunting, efficiency engineering, 
and world politics in the Orient. 
Already the incessant pressure of 
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the hurrying world of business has 
shaken China’s decaying temples with 
the pound of passing locomotives and 
remade venerable cities, stirring them 
overnight from the torpidity of a 
thousand years. 

The Manchu dynasty passed in 
1912, and for ten years a Chinese 
Republic has tried to make Presiden- 
tial decrees take the place of the man- 
dates of the Son of Heaven. Under 
the new order, the “ Money-Joss ” pre- 
dominates in the galaxy of China’s 
gods. 

No better index of the economic up- 
set can be found than in the shift of 
land values. Haichow, washed by the 
waters of the Yellow Sea, was a staid 
old Chinese city above the Yangtze 
estuary, with 400,000 souls until last 
spring. Then it became known that 
the Belgian engineers building the 
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- great cast-and-west trunk line had 


selected this Kiangsu Province city as 
the terminus of the Central China rail- 
way. Land selling at about $10 per 
mow (one-third of an English acre) 
en the word jumped to between $300 
and $400, because of the heralding of 
the opening of Haichow as the latest 
port needed to take care of China’s 
commercial awakening. 

However, the man with the hoe is 
still the backbone of China’s civiliza- 
tion. It rests on the top of the soil, 
upon the farmers of forty centuries 
who have labored to keep the rice bowls 
full, just as the West’s domination is 
based upon what lies underneath the 
soil in the form of the metals and fuel 
which make the world’s machine age. 

With the world’s greatest popula- 
tion, China until recently has met a 
staggering task well. It was only in 





A SYMBOL OF CHINA OF TOMORROW 


The Hanyehping Steel Works near Hankow are among the most important of the new develop- 
ments back of a foreign trade jumping from $65,000,000 in 1845 to $1,603,000,000 today 
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Europe with 875 peo- 
ple to the square 
mile, living today un- 
der a mediaeval eco- 
nomic order. To the 
south and north, re- 
spectively, are Che- 
kiang Province with 
600 and Shantung, 
the Sacred Proy- 
ince” of Confucius, 
with 550 to the 
square mile. These 
mark the high tide of 
China’s millions. 
The Yellow River 
to the north, the 
West River in the far 
south with the Can- 
ton estuary, and the 
Yangtze River basin 
across the center of 
the country absorb- 
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ing no less than 60 





Two-thirds of China’s 400,000,000 live in 


Densest on coast and rivers, with few people in China’s west 


the 19th century, with its tremendous 
strides in industrial equipment, that 
China’s life-sustaining machinery be- 
came antiquated under the rapidly 
increasing pressure of population 
which is taxing modern resources 
everywhere today. 


Where the Chinese Live 


HINA’S 4,278,000 square 

of territory stretch over the 
heart of East Asia. The center of 
crowding is in the central coast prov- 
inces. Population extends back al- 
most as densely along the river valleys, 
and thins out to the westward until 
the far-flung Chinese dependencies to 
the north and west of the Twenty-One 
Provinces lose themselves in the “ roof 
of the world” in Central Asia. 
Kiangsu Province, at the mouth of the 
3,200-mile Yangtze River, exceeds the 
densest populations of industrialized 


miles 


per cent of China’s 
foreign trade, con- 
stitute the workshop 
of the former Middle Kingdom. Here 
the world’s greatest concentration of 
manpower comes face to face with the 
new industrial order of the Occident. 

No one who has not seen how the 
millions of Chinese live, work and die 
on the myriads of sampans congesting 
the traffic of China’s waterways can 
have a conception of the close margins 
ot life and death in this land of multi- 
tudes. Ten millions are always on 
the verge of starvation. Drought and 
flood take their toll. 

The root of China’s trouble lies in 
the failure to bind the country to- 
gether as a whole in a single national 
productive system. From a business 
standpoint, not only is China back- 
ward because of a lack of the material 
equipment which today spells power; 
she is a federation, as it were, of more 
or less self-sufficient regions living 
unto themselves under an economic 


one-third its area— 
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regime characteristically local in its 
5 . ry x Yr Ta 

functioning. Take the North China 
famine of a year ago as a Case in point. 
Foodstuffs shipped from our Pacific 
coast reached the hunger line easier 
than a surplus of grain going to waste 
in China’s western provinces. Yet the 
difference between Old and New China 
is that a similar tragedy in 1877 cost 
probably cight million instead of a 
few hundred thousand lives—the con- 
trast between a China which lay en- 
tirely at the mercy of flood and 
drought and a China in transition 
bringing modern industrial engineer- 


ing to the rescue. 
Paying the Bills 


HE costs of modernizing China’s 
system are paid in trade; and as 
yet the man with the hoe is chiefly 
responsible for Chinese exports. 
A hundred years ago Chinese trade 
meant commerce with 
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of steam power to work machinery. 

Today the few commodities which 
then constituted Chinese trade have 
given way to a rapidly diversifying 
range of products. In 1879, tea and 
silk accounted for 46 per cent and 39 
per cent respectively of China’s ex- 
ports. By the close of the century 
tea had fallen to 16 per cent, with silk 
in the lead at 41 per cent; but oil- 
seeds and oil-cake at 6 per cent, to- 
gether with cereals at 8 per cent, and 
hides at 4 per cent marked a change 
in the flow of trade. At the present 
time, oil-seeds, vegetable oils and _ re- 
lated products have jumped to first 
place and amount to approximately 
24 per cent of the whole export trade 
ef China, followed by silks, now 22 
per cent, with other textiles 10 per 
cent and tea down to 4 per cent. 

The things which the man with the 
hoe is buying through his marvelous 





the single 
China metropolis, 
Canton. The traffic 
revolved around the 
two articles which 
spelled Cathay to our 
New England ship- 
masters and the skip- 
fast 
which 
United 
dominate 
19th 
tury Chinese market ais 
tea and silk. The wR 


its basis 


pers of the 
clipper ships 
enabled the 
States to 


the early cen- 


Chinese bought 

opium in large quan- 4 
tities, e s pec ial] y } 
through the British, i 
and also cottons and <_ 


woolens and some of 
the metals with which 
Europe was building 
itself over in the in- 
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native frugality, skill and plodding 
industry are also signs of the change in 
China. Back in the last of the ’70’s 
opium for his pipe made up 44 per 
cent of all imports, notwithstanding 
the vast quantities of native poppy 
cultivated in the Twenty-One Prov- 
inces. Cottons, 7 per cent; woolens, 
6 per cent; metals, 5 per cent, made 
up the balance of the import trade, 
barring 17 per cent in sundries. By 
the time the beginnings of modern 
transportation commenced to be felt 
at the end of the 1890’s, China’s drafts 
upon the western world had sent cot- 
tens into the first place, 39 per cent, 
opium falling back to 13 per cent, 
foodstuffs jumping to 16 per cent, 
kerosene, the “ light of Asia,” appear- 
ing with 5 per cent, and the balance 
amounting to a widely distributed 25 
per cent. 

Today China has an insatiable hun- 


ger for these goods in increasing quan- 
tities, notwithstanding the rise of 4 
native industry in the decade includ. 
ing the war years. Cottons are still 
in the van, 33 per cent, but machine 
equipment, modern transport, and 
metals have jumped to 14 per cent, 
kerosene has risen to 8 per cent, to- 
bacco appears at 4 per cent, foodstuffs 
have declined slightly to 13 per cent, 
while the rest of the imports are more 
varied and quantitatively far greater, 


China’s Buried Treasure 


HINA’S wealth under the soil has 
brought forth fabulous esti- 
mates; but even the close scrutiny of 
most recent investigation shows suf- 
ficient mineral wealth in the Chinese 
dominions, especially in central Asia, 
to make the control of these basic re- 
sources of world power mean the mas- 

tery of the Pacific. 
While China’s 
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present mineral pro- 
duction is estimated 
at less than 1 per 
cent of the world’s 
total output, _ the 
rapid development of 
her resources will go 
hand-in-hand with 
the extension of the 
7,000 miles of rail- 
way now operating. 
Today 4,340 miles 
more are under con- 
tract and some 7,700 
miles are projected. 
This extension of 
mileage will open up 
a new age across the 
Pacific, affecting the 
industrial powers of 
our time as nothing 
has since the rise of 
Germany. 


While the United 
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With great mineral and industrial possibilities, China’s exports 
still come chiefly from the land 


States has coal re 
serves amounting to 
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Photo by Luther Knight 
CHINA’S MAN WITH THE HOE 


The Ferris-wheel-like structures on the river 
bank in the background are used to raise 
water to irrigate the fields 


almost one-half of a total of 7,909,- 
000 million tons, China ranks third 
with roundly 1,500,000 tons, accord- 
ing to the most conservative estimates. 
Of iron, the other twin of modern in- 
dustry, China has reserves amounting 
to roughly 1,000 million tons, or one- 
fourth of the iron reserves of the 
United States. The American con- 
sumption of iron is about 25/100 of 
a ton of pig per capita, while China 
today is consuming but 8/10,000— 
a scratch on the surface of resources 
which make her one of the great iron 
ceuntries of tomorrow. 

Altogether, the latest figures of 
Chinese mineral production show it to 
be about $140,000,000 a year. Coal 
is almost one-half of the total, fol- 
lowed by about $10,000,000 worth of 
iron and tin. With the collapse of war 
markets, a like production of antimony 
and tungsten—China figuring largely 
in the world’s supply—has fallen off. 
Zinc, lead, mercury, copper and gold 
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are -being exploited in commercial 
quantities, if not along modern large- 
scale lines. 

All in all, in spite of the great min- 
eral reserves of China, there is nothing 
like a proportionate exploitation of 
them as compared to prevailing output 
in the world. This would give an 
average value of mineral products per 
square mile of land of $27 a year, 
while China is only producing about 
$3.50 in silver dollars, 


A Broadening Economic Horizon 
eye increasing foreign trade 
1 


s the direct result of China’s 
broadening economic horizon, due to 
the laying down of modern communica- 
tions since the close of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

There was a time when this ancient 
Middle Kingdom had the best trans- 
portation facilities in the world; but 
it was in the hey-day of man-power, 
when caravan routes into the distant 
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A FARMER IN HIS RICE FIELD 
The average size of farms in central China is 


twa acres, and each acre must support five 
persons 
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States, has 
\ imately the 
mileage of Wiscon- 
There are 460 
square miles of terri- 
tory to each mile of 
railway in China; in 
the United States the 
ratio is 12 square 
miles of land to each 
mile of railroad. The 


y 
situation in China is 
as if the United 

States were without 


a line of railway west 


of the Mi. ;ouri River 


sin. 
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China’s iron and coal reserves are the greatest on the Pacific, but 
her mineral production is but one per cent of the world’s 


corners of Asia, imperial highways 
and post stations and a network of 
waterways bound together an empire 
greater than Rome’s and centuries old 
even in Rome’s day. 

As long as man-power ruled, Chinese 
transportation was slow, restricted by 
natural limitations, and her foreign 
trade was small. Until the invasion of 
western mechanical power, the exter- 
nal commerce of China increased but 
slowly. The phenomenal growth of 
China’s foreign trade in the last quar- 
ter of a century was directly related 
to the increased mileage of the rail- 
ways now beginning to bind China to- 
gether in a new nation- 
alism. 

China’s political troubles and eco- 
nomic problems may be laid to the fact 
that this is yet in its infancy, for the 
Chinese Republic, with three 
times the population of the United 
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over 


Coal and the lower Missis- 
GB tron : er 
on sippi, and only a few 
unseuemes lines east of them. 
Copper Imagine the situa- 
[==] Antimony tion if the greatest 
(=) Manganese wealth of this coun- 
gas try, so far as natural 
“ 4} resources are con- 
cerned, was_ but 
partly tapped by 


rivers, that the 
greater part of the economic activity 
of America depended upon human por- 
ters, pack-horses, men pushing wheel- 
barrows across country, and _ slowly 
moving barges on waterways. 


Changing the Old Ways 
T HESE are the conditions China is 


changing. She is like an old con- 
cern doing business with antiquated 
methods, at the mercy of rivals 
equipped with cost accounting sys- 
tems, scientific management, and heavy 
capitalization. China today has set 
herself to the task of replacing her old 
order with the most modern of western 
ways. All along the line—foreign- 
style banks for native money-changers, 
stock and produce exchanges for the 
old bargaining, joint-stock companies 
and chambers of commerce for the old 
merchant and guild, large-scale ex- 
ploitation of latent mineral wealth 
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with iron plants, and smoky cities for 
the old pagoda-marked landscape and 
ancient walled towns. 

China has accepted the ultimatum 
of the West. China knows that the 
price of national existence is the ac- 
quisition of this material power born 
in the western world. Therefore 
China is shedding old ways for the 
new ones of the occident. 

Yet the Chinese, in doing this, are 
far from a conviction that our civili- 
Indeed, the lead- 
ers educated in our universities and 
steeped in the technology of our in- 
dustrial and business world, shed their 
foreign clothes for their own dignified 
robes when the day’s work laid down 
by the foreigner and his machine-made 


zation is superior. 





civilization is done. They trust and 
hold to their own view of what is good 
in life. The Chinese are independent 
of mind and revere the principles 
which their civilization has evolved out 
of the experience of four thousand 
years, and upon which it is established. 
They adapt ideas to suit their own 
natures and needs, rather than imi- 
tate. They will take from the west 
what they think really useful and suit- 
able for China, and reject the rest 


calmly. China is and will be. still 
China, essentially unchanged. Over 


the Great Wall, China’s thinkers look 
out upon us as immature peoples ham- 
mering at the doors of earth’s oldest 
nation—although they are usually too 
courteous to voice such an opinion. 
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RAILWAYS ARE OPENING UP CHINA 


Kalgan Pass on the Peking-Fengchien Line, which Chinese engineers surveyed and constructed 


entirely, 


The railroads are bringing new influences into the life of a people of whom 78 per 


cent are still agriculturists 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PEACE 


“Tt is a poor patriot who would scrap both his ships and his 
diplomats at the same time. If you are to get along without one, 
you must have the other . . . it is a matter of national security.” 

“It should always be remembered that the Department which 
deals with our foreign relations is the Department of Peace. The 
resources of negotiation, of reason and persuasion are within its con- 
trol. The very foundation of all business security, in an important 
sense, is within the keeping of the Foreign Offices of Governments, as 
to them—as agencies of the peoples—must be entrusted the prac- 
tical processes by which nations may adjust their mutual interests, 
settle their disputes and prevent the frightful losses and dislocations 
of War.” 


By simply cutting down our ex- Few of our citizens realize what it 
penses on weapons, we will not be does for them. But the efficiency of 
doing our whole duty toward the cause organization and the ability of per- 
of Peace. It is to be hoped that the sonnel of no other Department is of so 
speech of Secretary Hughes, before great importance to all of us. 
the Convention of the United States Secretary Hughes, after more than 
Chamber of Commerce, from which a year’s experience with the machine 
these quotations are taken, marks the _ he has to guide, after watching it meet 
beginning of a policy of “ advertis- the severe test which the work of the 
ing” the Department of State. It Arms Conference imposed on it, has 


has no beautiful albums of the Na- reached the conclusion that there are 
tional Parks to give away. It can two serious defects, which prevent the 
not endear itself to us by free distri- Department of Peace from being as 


bution of seeds; it has no “war effective as we would like to have it. 
trophies ” with which to embellish our The young man who enters the For- 
Public Parks; nor does it let profitable eign Service of this Government, finds 
contracts for the erection of Post that (1) the career is underpaid aad 
Offices or the development of harbors. (2) it ends in a blind alley. 
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At present the pay of diplomatic 
officers is too low to permit any one 
to stay in the Service, unless he has 
large private means. It is nothing 
against a young man to be born rich, 
but to insist on this artificial quali- 
fication seriously limits the field of 
recruitment. Suppose the War De- 
partment were prevented by law from 
giving commissions to any but red- 
haired men. It is nothing against a 
man to have red-hair—in fact it is 
popularly supposed that red-hair in- 
dicates fighting quality above the av- 
erage. But we have had several good 
generals of more sombre colored hair. 
Why exclude them? 

There are many men now in our 
Diplomatic exceptional 
ability and remarkable devotion—but 
this is our national good fortune, not 
our deserts. If we got only what we 
pay for, our Foreign Service would be 
We are able to carry on 
our international business because a 
large number of men are willing to 


give us not only their ability and en- 
ergy, but also some of their private 
Government demands 


alms from its agents abroad. 


Service of 


a disgrace. 


means. The 


It is also a serious handicap that 
many able and energetic young men, 
who would like to enter the Foreign 
Service never take the examinations 
because they know they can not 
afford it. And a distressingly large 
number of men, after several years of 
training in the Service fits them for 
the work, resign because of the impos- 
sibly low pay. 

Nothing could be more repugnant 
to our democratic professions than 
the Acts of Congress, which fix the 
salaries of Diplomatic Secretaries so 
low that all men of limited means are 
excluded. The first step therefore to 
build up a For ign Service, represent- 
ative of the nation and adequate for 
the work we expect of it, is for Con- 
gress to authorize the Department of 
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State to offer salaries, which will allow 
young men of ability to enter the Ser- 
vice, marry and bring up families, in 
the posts to which they are assigned, 
in accordance with American stan- 
dards of comfort and dignity. 

There is a second reform just as 
urgently needed. Some of the higher 
diplomatic posts must be thrown open 
to men who have been trained in the 
Service. At present, if a young man 
goes in for a diplomatic career his ad- 
vancement is rapid, up to a certain 
point—rather too rapid, because of 
the undue number of resignations. If 
he has ordinary intelligence and dili- 
gence, he will, within ten or fifteen 
years, have reached the top of the lad- 
der. At forty, he will be Councellor 
of Embassy and there is no regular 
advancement beyond that grade. A 
cereer from which you retire at forty- 
five is not attractive. 

There are today more men in the 
Diplomatic Service of the grade of 
Counsellor of Embassy than there are 
posts for. They are the best trained 
men in the Service, but unless some- 
thing is done about it, they will be 
forced to resign. As a first step, the 
majority of our Legations to the 
smaller countries should be taken out 
of the “spoils system” and thrown 
open to men, who have proved their 
worth in the regular Diplomatic 
Service. 

The Rogers Bill, now before Con- 
gress, has been drawn up to remedy 
these defects and has the approval of 
those interested in the work of the 
Department of State. All citizens, 
who—individually or through their 
organizations—give it their support 
will be working for the improved effi- 
ciency of our Department of Peace. 

NOTE: The Special Convention 
Number of “The Nation's Busi- 
ness” of June 5th, contains the full 
text of Secretary Hughes’ speech and 
most of the papers read before the 
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Convention. It gives a comprehensive 
picture of what the business men of 
the country are thinking about For- 
eign Affairs. 


OLD CHINA 


HE early travellers, who trans- 

lated the word, which the Chinese 

used to describe their form of govern- 

ment, as “ Empire,” 
able mistake. 

The methods, by which one dynasty 
after another ruled the vast Celestial 
realm, were not comparable to those of 
any Empire of the West. They were 
not like those of the Tsar or Kaiser, 
even less did they resemble the gov- 
erning policies of the Caesars. As 
modern students of the Chinese Annals 
throw more light on Chinese History, 
the more glaring and unfortunate this 
mistake in translation appears. 

China should not be thought of as 
normally a strong, centralized Empire, 
occasionally disturbed by civil strife, 
dynastic wars, barbarian invasions. 
We come much nearer reality, if we 
think of China as a continent—not al- 
together unlike Europe—normally 
split up into disparate, independent 
and generally hostile segments and 


made a lament- 


only occasionally being more or less 
united for a time under a strong leader 
—generally a conqueror from outside. 
In these lapses from normality, these 
occasional attempts at cohesion, China 
was probably never more united than 
Europe under Charlemagne. 
Through the centuries, China has 
been a country of local governments. 
Sometimes an “ Emperor ” has arisen, 
strong enough to make the provincial 
lords admit his sovereignty and pay 
tribute. But when the authority of 
the Central Government decayed and 
the Governor of the Province changed 
his title to King, very few of the people 
of the province knew the difference. 
They continued to think of their vil- 
lage as the center of the Universe. 


They did riot have to pay any less 
taxes because the Big Chief of the 
neighboring city spent them all on his 
own pleasures instead of passing some 
of it higher up. 

Chinese “ Emperors ” have failed 
just as dismally as the potentates of 
the West in the attempt to solve the 
central problem of hereditary mon- 
archy—eugenics. Sometimes a great 
man has left a great heir, who was 
able to hold together, or even expand 
his father’s “ empire,” but more often 
the lapse into unity has not outlasted 
the generation of the Unifier. His 
dynasty has continued to maintain his 
pomp, but gradually the reality of 
power has slipped away. The provin- 
cial viceroys have begun to hold back 
tribute, becoming independent in fact 
long before in name. 

China, under the Manchus, had 
pretty thoroughly returned to nor- 
maley before the Revolution. The 
“Imperial ” Edicts did not run 
throughout the realm. Outside the 
gates of Pekin, they slowed up notic- 
ably and when at last they limped into 
the presence of the Provincial Gov- 
ernor, he read them, if he were not 
too busy, and acted on them, if it 
served his purpose. 

China, in the last days of the Man- 
chu dynasty, was less homogeneous 
than Europe. It was easier to travel, 
tc ship goods or transmit news, from 
Moscow to Madrid, than from Pekin 
to Canton. 

“ National Unity,” ‘ Centralized 
Government,” just as much as “ Re 
public,” ‘“ Constitution,” “ Parlia- 
ment,” are brand new words for the 
Chinese — the fruit of “ Western 
Learning.” 

Present day news from China is not 
so confusing, if we hold in mind this 
picture of a great continental expan: 
where an immense population has lived 
and thrived for centuries, a densely 
peopled land where, in spite of what 
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seems to us backwardness and ig- 
norance, wise men and great artists, 
generals and poets have lived their 
lives and have left the imprint of 
their thoughts, their aspirations on 
9 civilization as unique as it is ven- 
erable. 

There were certain things they had 
need of—such as paper, type, gun- 
powder, the mariner’s compass, as- 
tronomical instruments—and they in- 
vented them a very long time before 
any such things appeared desirable to 
our ancestry. But the need of what 
we call the “ political virtues ”—na- 
tional patriotism, good systems of 
transportation and communication— 
never seemed to have occurred to them. 
Old China got along, if not very well 
from our point of view, at least con- 
tentedly, without anyone worrying his 
head about many things which seem 
vastly important to most of us. 





NEW CHINA 


HE Manchu Dynasty had been « 
long time dead, before the Revo- 
lution performed the burial rites. 
What power there was in the State, 
and it was not centralized, was in the 
hands of the Mandarin Bureaucracy. 
When the old government collapsed, 
Yuan Shi Kai, the strongest of the 
Mandarins, became ruler, under the 
title of President of the Republic. 
But he was not a Republican—at least 
no more so than Bonaparte. Before 
very long he began openly to plan the 
restoration of the Monarchy, with 
himself on the Throne. He might very 
well have succeeded if it had not been 
for outside interference and_ his 
premature death. 
He was generally regarded as the 
strongest man in China and no one 
seriously disputed his “ right” to 
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rule. He appointed his own hench- 
men as Military Governors—Tuchuns, 
pronounced *“ Dujuns ”—in the prov- 
inces and was rapidly building up a 
machine of government. But his 
death threw it all out of gear. While 
the Tuchuns, whom he had appointed, 
were willing to recognize him as their 
overlord, each one of them at once de- 
veloped ambitions to succeed him. 

A very few “ Western Learning,” 
intellectuals heatedly discussed con- 
stitutional theory and the great anon- 
ymous mass of the Chinese were hard 
at work earning a meager living, but 
the practical politicians watched with 
interest the struggle for supremacy 
among the Tuchuns. China had re- 
turned to its antique normalcy. 

By the beginning of 1922, the 
struggle between the local satraps 
had simplified itself considerably. 
Such intense competition made elim- 
inations rapid. Only three were left 
in the field. 

Chang Tso Lin in the north, with 
headquarters at Mukden. Wu Pei Fu 
in the center and Chen Chung Ming 
in the south. 

Chang Tso Lin was the Governor 
of the three Manchurian provinces 
and was supposed to have a strong 
military force. It was rumored that 
he had sold out to the Japanese. His 
friends said that he was really a 
Chinese patriot and had every inten- 
tion of selling out the Japanese at the 
first opportunity. As the Japanese 
have so strong a control in Southern 
Manchuria it is hard to imagine how 
any Chinese Governor could long hold 
his job in Mukden, unless he at least 
made the Japanese think that he was 
friendly. 

Wu Pe* Fu had risen rapidly from 
a subordinate position. He is an- 
nounced as China’s best hope.  For- 
cigners, who know him think well of 
him, and say that he is devoted to his 
country’s interests, that he is an ex- 
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ceptionally good soldier, but not very 
wise in political affairs. The general 
opinion seems to be that he would be 
at his best, if he played in a team with 
a. civilian chief, whom he trusted. 

Chen Chung Ming is the real power 
back of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the Presi- 
dent of the Southern Government. 
Dr. Sun has not won the confidence 
of many foreign observers. His pol- 
icies seem a little advanced, even for 
countries more advanced than China. 
He seems to be Gen. Chen’s President, 
rather than Chen being his General. 

Rumors were rife, in the early 
months of the year, that North and 
South were going to unite to eliminate 
Gen. Wu in the central provinces. 
Apparently relying on support from 
the south, which would force Wu to 
fight on two fronts, Chang Tso Lin 
moved his forces down from Man- 
churia. At the critical moment the 
southern forces decided on neutrality 
and Chang, facing Wu alone, was 
badly defeated under the walls of 
Peking. 

If Chinese politicians were strictly 
leogical—and, like their counterparts 
in other lands, they are not—Wu and 
Chen would at once fight it out to a 
finish. They will, more probably, 
temporize for months or years. But 
in spite of all surface talk of unity, 
the conflict between them will con- 
tinue, by intrigue, bribery, open war- 
fare, until one or the other admits de- 
feat. If either one succeeds in elim- 
inating the other and “ unifying ” 
China, the capital of the country will 
be where he decides to live. And 
whatever title he chooses for himself 
—Emperor, Constitutional Monarch, 
President—he will be the real ruler. 
But it would not be at all dissonant 
with Chinese tradition if the immense 
territory should be broken up under 
rival governments for a generation or 
more. 

All the while—just as for more past 


centuries than our Western history 
knows—it is a very small percentage 
of the 400,000,000 Chinese, who care 
a rap about all this marching and 
countermarching. The prospect for 
the soya bean crop is more important 
to most Manchurians than the rivalry 
between Chang and Wu. And as for 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, he does not seem 
half so important to most of his people 
as the appetites of their silk-worms. 
How much did the War of the Roses 
matter to those in England who grew 
vegetables ? 





THE FUTURE OF CHINA 
OULD it be a good thing for 


the Chinese to become more 
like us? To this question, most of 
us would answer * Yes ” ; most Chinese 
would answer “ No.” In the: face of 
so marked a difference of opinion as 
to preferences, it is more than or- 
dinarily risky to discuss probabilities. 
However the form of Civilization, 
which has developed in Western Eu- 
rope and America, is relentlessly ex- 
pansive. The French Revolution 
made a great deal of noise in its day, 
but it was localized. Except for Na- 
poleon’s raid on Egypt, it was a do- 
mestic disturbance in Christendom. 
But the Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land—the discovery of how to apply 
steam-power to the manufacture of 
profits—has influenced the remotest 
corners of the earth. No nation, 
within whose borders could be found 
the fuel or raw material for the fae- 
tories, or a profitable market for their 
produce, has been allowed any choice 
in the matter. They have had to make 
way for “ progress.” 
The industrial conquest of Africa 
is an example. Muslim Independence 
in the North, the tribal organizations 
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of the Equatorial Belt, the Boer Re- 
publics of the South, went down in de- 
feat when they tried to obstruct in- 
dustrial development. 

It was the same in Panama. The 
sovereignty of Colombia disappeared 
from the Isthmus when it stood in the 
way of digging the Canal. There is 
something awe-inspiring in the mere 
rehearsal of the names of the coun- 
tries which have been foreed—against 
their will—to make way for expand- 
ing industrial civilization. 

There is much discussion’ among the 
philosophers—our own as well as those 
of the East—whether the machine has 
been a blessing or a curse. Is it a do- 
cile servant or an enslaver of Man? 
But no one will dispute the tremendous 
elan vital, which industrial civilization 
has shown in the conquest of the world. 

Abyssinia, Persia and China are the 
only considerable countries which 
have maintained their independence 
or at least some shreds of it—under 
governments which are not wholly sub- 
servient to industrialism. They will 
go the way of Africa, unless they fol- 
low the example of Japan. The only 
method yet discovered to resist the en- 
croachments of industrialism is to in- 
dustrialize. 





Economic maps of China show that 
the land is rich in all the basic raw 
materials on which our civilization is 
built. Our forebears thought of 
Cathay as the romantic land from 
which came silks and cinnamon. There 
was some of the fragrance of frank- 
incense in the very name. Our mod- 
ern attention is attracted by the re- 
ports of unimaginative mining engi- 
neers who have surveyed rich deposits 
of coal and iron. 

If the Chinese continue to culti- 
vate spices instead of steel, some na- 
tion which does not appreciate per- 
lume is very likely to insist roughly 
on laying hold of the steel. But if the 
Chinese begin to turn their attention 
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from burning incense before their an- 
cestors and develop their iron prop- 
erties they will shortly be strong 
enough to hold all the world at bay. 
The future of China lies somewhere 
in the angle of which these alterna- 


tives form the sides. The speed with 
which her people develop a spirit of 
national unity—a matter which no one 
can foretell—seems to be the deter- 
mining factor. 





FOREIGN DEVILS 


HE anti-foreign Chinese would 
have a better case if their own 
position were more clear cut. 

For Gandhi, who weaves his own 
breech-cloth and wants nothing of 
cur civilization, it is possible to have 
high respect. But most Oriental 
propagandists in this country who 
cry out against the encroachments of 
the foreigner are less logical. They 
wish to pick and choose, to enjoy the 
good and escape the ill in a way that 
was never permitted to us. They like 
the fruits of our civilization but de- 
nounce the branches on which they 
grow. It is not a very dignified moral 
position to accept the golden eggs and 
belabor the poor goose. 

The moral issue in our relations 
with China would be very much more 
simple if the Chinese did not want in- 
tercourse. They want some of our 
Western Learning—not all of it. 
They want most of our modern medi- 
cine. They want some advisers—mili- 
tary as well as civil. Above all they 
want loans. 

So the problem of what to do about 
China can not be solved by any simple 
*“ Hands Off ” formula. China wants 
help. Not only such philanthropic 


enterprises as schools and hospitals, 
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but business ventures as well. Not 
only missionaries, but concession hunt- 
ers, are needed. A _ railroad which 
would facilitate communication be- 
tween the North and South, or draw 
any of the outlying provinces into 
touch with the capital, would be worth 
far more to the Chinese than absentee 
stockholders could possibly take away 
in profits. 

The test of any enterprise is not so 
much how much money it will make, 
nor even the motive that inspires it, 
but the end-results on the Chinese. 
Will it help to draw them together? 
Will-it stimulate their self-respect and 
self-reliance? Will it stir them to 
help themselves? If so, it is good. 





THE NINE-LIVED ENTENTE 
tas more the funeral notices of 


the Entente between France 
and England have been sent out 
prematurely. 

M. Poincaré in a speech at Bar-le- 
Duc said that if Britain would not do 
as France directed in regard to Rep- 
arations, France would act alone. 
The Ist of June was the date he set 
for scrapping the Entente, if the 
British did not give in. There was a 
venomous press campaign in France 
against the English. 

This speech at Bar-le-Duc and the 
refusal of the French to sign on the 
dotted line, which Lloyd George had 
prepared at Genoa, threw most of the 
Iiritish press into a rage. If England 
‘an not have her way, it is asked, why 
keep up the pretense of a cordial un- 
derstanding with France. 

Those in France who pretend to 
believe that Lloyd George’s one object 
at Genoa was to secure a few oil con- 
cessions in Russia for English capital- 
ists are not helping to pacify Europe. 


And the British, who lose their tem- 
per and retort that the French are 
mad militarists, too corrupt and 
greedy for self-respecting Anglo- 
Saxons to associate with, are not 
making it easier to bring about that 
European Unity they profess to de- 
sire. The anti-British Frenchman js 
nc more absurd, than the Franco- 
phobe Englishman and one is quite as 
sinister as the other. 

The rock bottom fact is that it is 
hard to imagine any hope for Euro- 
pean recovery, unless France and 
Britain work together. Short tem- 
pered people on both sides of the 
Channel forget this and are over-quick 
to talk of a rupture. But no re 
sponsible statesman—although ready 
to run a pretty stiff bluff—is pre- 
pared to force a break. 

Practically all the world, except the 
French, believe that there must be a 
considerable change in the direction of 
French policy before the prospects of 
a real peace brighten. Practically all 
the world, except the British, believe 
that there must be considerable change 
in British policy before the real work 
of recovery begins. If we add that 
neither Government has the unani- 
mous support of its own people in its 
present policy we have a very fair 
summary of the present situation in 
Europe. 

Britain can not do what she wants 
to if France obstructs. France can 
not attain her objectives if Britain 
opposes. Neither can coerce the 
other, but each has an effective veto 
power— a nuisance value.” Unless 
some formula for cooperation is dis- 
covered it is a stalemate. At a time 
when cooperation is the supreme need, 
the person or nation which refuses to 
make concessions is a public danger. 

We are not inclined to agree with 
either the French or the English when 
they try to persuade us that all the 
concessions should come from the 
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other party. Fruitful cooperation re- 
sults from mutual concessions. Both 
the Governments of Paris and London 
will have considerable 
distance from their present positions 
before they can get together. 


to advance a 





THE STRATEGY OF PEACE 

Ho far must France and Britain 

move from their present posi- 
tions in order to work together for 
pacification ? 

There is no better way for us to 
measure this distance than to apply 
the test to ourselves. How far would 
our Government have to move from its 
present position to get in line with 
the forces, which are working to bring 
the world back to a sound and pros- 
Practically all the 
world, except our Irreconcilables, be- 


perous peace? 
lieve that there must be a considerable 
change in American policy, before 
there can be any hope for a stable and 
organized peace. 

In what direction should we move? 
Should we step back? Stand pat? 
Or press forward? The effort to ap- 
ply this test to ourselves, to answer 
these questions about our own policy, 
helps to render more intelligible the 
problem, which now faces Europe. 

The best hope for a return to sta- 
bility in this troubled and uncertain 
world rests on a really cordial under- 


standing, a smooth working. agree- 


ment between America, Britain and 
France. No organization to preserve 


peace—such as the League of Nations 

will sueceed unless these three na- 
tions base their policy on a realization 
that the common interests of mankind 
which can be safeguarded only by co- 
operation, far outweigh any possible 
gains from a separate nationalistic 
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policy, which would throw the other 
two into opposition. 

The whole strategy of pacification 
hes in trying to bring these three 
great powers into accord. Each must 
be willing to abandon its present pos- 
ition and move into line. 





THE ROLE OF AMBASSADORS 
HE recent flare-up over Senator 
Watson’s charge that the Brit- 
ish and Italian Ambassadors had vio- 
lated the protocol by publicly dis- 
cussing our tariff proposals, raises an 
important question. To whom is an 
Ambassador accredited? 

It was very simple to answer this 
question in the days of absolute mon- 
archies—one sovereign accredited his 
envoy to another sovereign. But the 
political development of the last cen- 
tury has everywhere changed pro- 
foundly the conception of sovereignty. 
It no longer resides in a person, but 
in peoples. 

We still follow the old phraseology 
and the Letter of Credence, which we 
give to our Ambassador to the British 
Commonwealth, describes him, as an 
envoy “to the Court of St. James.” 
It would be much more in keeping with 
the realities of our times, if we ac- 
credited him “ to the people and par- 
liament of Great Britain.” 

According to a strict interpreta- 
tion of the regulations of diplomacy 
—technically called “ The Protocol ” 
—the representative of a _ foreign 
government has no right to discuss 
public affairs with anyone except the 
Sovereign and his Foreign Secretary. 
But if democracy, which has so gen- 
erally triumphed in other phases of 
government, is to be also recognized 
relations, it will be 


in international 
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necessary to re-phrase the Letters of 
Credence and recognize that Ambassa- 
dors are envoys from one people to 
another. 

The Department of State may rule 
that the Italian Ambassador’s expres- 
sion of his views on tariff was a grave 
violation of the protocol, which makes 
his further residence in Washington 
undesirable. But few Americans will 
be inclined to tolerate a tradition of 
monarchy, which forbids a Chamber 
ot Commerce to invite a foreign Am- 
bassador to address it on current top- 
ics. Public speeches are very much 
less objectionable, than other clan- 
destine methods of influencing public 
opinion which are permitted by the 
protocol. Signor Ricci’s statement to 
the press of how and why he made 
this speech, and of his understanding 
of the réle of an Ambassador was 
sound democratic commonsense. 





DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

HIS incident also raises the ques- 
tion of what is a “ domestic af- 
fair”? No one will dispute that it is 
bad practice for any foreigner to take 
sides in our private disputes. But it 
is a desperately difficult line to draw. 
All through our history, we have 
been confronted by a similar problem 
and have not yet found an entirely 
satisfactory solution. What distin- 
guishes the domestic affairs of the in- 
dividual states from the interstate in- 
terests of the nation? Was it any 
business of Maine whether Alabama 
permitted slavery? Our Civil War 
was fought on this issue. Hardly a 
day goes by when Congress is in ses- 
sion when this old debate over where 
State Rights end and those of the Cen- 
tral Government begin does not break 


out on the floor of the House or the 
Senate. It will prove equally difficult 
to draw a sharp line in national policy 
between Domestic and International 
Questions, 

Three matters now before Congress 
illustrate the problem. Immigration, 
Ship Subsidy and Tariff are conceded 
to be “ domestic ” issues, but they all 
lead across this shadowy and ill-de- 
fined line into the realm of interna- 
tional relations. 

No foreigner denies that as a soy- 
ereign nation we have a full right to 
make any rules we see fit to govern im- 
migration—in this sense it is purely 
domestic matter. But whatever rules 
we do make will have immediate effect 
on the citizens of other nations. If we 
insist on our right to make rules with- 
out consulting them, we leave them 
free to take whatever measures of ad- 
justment or retaliation, they may 
think desirable, without consulting us. 
If we pass laws, which are offensive or 
humiliating to other people, we will 
lose all claim to their friendship and 
by so much prejudice our foreign re- 
lations. 

No foreign Government questions 
our right to do whatever we think wise 
to encourage our mercantile marine. 
But the Jones Shipping Bill or the 
proposed Ship Subsidy, however much 
we may insist that they are domestic 
issues, will have far reaching reactions 
in all the Seven Seas. If we discrim- 
inate against goods arriving in foreign 
bottoms, we can not expect that our 
ships will be cordially received in for- 
eign ports. 

It is the same with Tariff. Quite 
aside from the arguments for protec- 
tion or for free trade, is the fact that 
any change in tariff schedules affects 
every country with which we trade. 
To pretend that it is solely a domestic 
matter is absurd. 


(Continued on page 123) 
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A Mongolian Nobleman’s Gateway 


The 20th Century Meets the First 


Mongolia after Many Centuries of Isolation Is One of the Unique 
Spots of the World—East and West Compete for Control in 
This Country Where an Age-old Civilization Remains 
Unchanged 


By Matcoim W. Davis 


SVROM the border of Siberia and 
Mongolia you can drive back 
twenty centuries in as many 

hours. Yet the journey will take you 
into the centre of a modern conflict 
for spheres of influence. Mongolia is 
the field where Russia faces China in 
rivalry for control. To this region 
Japanese expansionists are giving in- 
Also, American 
trading companies have been extend- 
ing activities there which may at any 
time involve the issue of the Open 
Door in Asia. Meanwhile, the Mon- 
golians strive to maintain their power 
in their own land. 


creasing attention. 


The red brick frontier post in the 
middle of the strip of bare ground 
dividing Siberia from Mongolia at 
Kyakhta marks one of the unique spots 
of the world. There Europe and Asia 
come visibly together. On the one 
side is the typical little Russian town, 
its broad main street shaded by rows 
of slender white birches and flanked by 
lines of one or two storied houses with 
rough log or white plastered walls and 
green roofs. Brass samovars gleam 


through the long casement windows. 


3! 


Above the houses shows the mass of 
the cathedral, the shining gold and sil- 
ver domes of its roof and bell towers 
topped by glistening crosses. 

A hundred yards away, across the 
open frontier space, lies China—back- 
country China, the squat and huddling 
village of Maimaching, surrounded by 
a grey-brown mud wall above which 
rise the curved roofs of the houses and 
the tiered pagoda-tower of a temple. 
Blocking the openings of the street- 
gates in the wall are heavy wooden 
screens, fantastically painted with 
eyes and scroll-work to ward off evil 
spirits. 

At these trading posts merchants 
of China and Russia have met for cen- 
turies; but the two communities are as 
inmodified by each other as if Kyakhta 
were on the steppes beside the Volga 
and Maimaching were as far away on 
the banks of the Yangtze. 

We had come there because at the 
time the Bolshevists in Siberia were 
not allowing Allied representatives to 
communicate confidentially with their 
home governments. We had been at 
Irkutsk; and three days’ travel away 
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A Siberian Prairie-Schooner 


at Maimaching was a convenient Chi- 
nese government telegraph station. 
The American Consulate and a British 


mission were most anxious to get 


through code messages and a pouch of 
letters to Peking. 

On reaching Kyakhta we had hired 
a telega, a four-wheeled Russian wagon 
drawn by three horses, succeeded in 


bluffing the local Soviet’s frontier 
guard with some papers from the 
American Consul in Irkutsk, and got 
across into Maimaching. The polite 
Chinese clerk in the telegraph office 
replied, “ Oh, yes,” when we asked if 
he spoke English; and sent off the mes- 
sages to Peking. That done, we 
started off for Urga, the capital of 
Mongolia, three days’ drive away 
across the mountains. 

We had been cheered on our road 
by the warning that we would prob- 
ably be caught by bandits and carved 
in unpleasant ways. So we had pre- 
pared ourselves with automatics. But 
out in the wilds of the Mongolian hills, 
we felt that if a band of mounted 
brigands rode over a crest toward our 
lone wagon, to shoot at them would be 
an offense and an irritation to their 
feelings of which we would not like to 
be guilty as guests in a strange land. 
Gavril Ivan’ich, our driver, an old 
East Siberian cattleman recommended 


by a Russian acquaintance for his 
good horses and his familiarity with 
the Mongolian language and country, 
seemed a better reliance in an emer- 
gency. 

Before we had got far into the hills, 
a horseman came riding up toward 
our wagon, a figure resembling one of 
our American Indians, as many of the 
Mongolians do, except for his peaked 
hat and loose robe. With a broad 
grin of curiosity, this first Mongolian 
bad man addressed some rematk to 
Gavril Ivan’ich. Most Americans 
generally suppose Mongolian to be 
like Chinese. It is not, decidedly, It 
has none of the varying tones and gut- 
turals of that tongue. It is a weird 
and whirring sort of speech, full of 
rough fluttering noises, which sounds 
chiefly like a whisk-broom stuck in 
an electric fan. Gavril Ivan’ich said 
that the Asiatic cowboy wanted te 
know where we were going and where 
we came from. We said that we were 
going to Urga; and then we made the 
mistake of saying that we came from 
America. It made about the same 
impression on the Mongolian that it 
would to tell the average American 
cattle-ranger that you came from 
Kamchatka. 

We had to start over again. We 
said that we came from a country far 
away, which was as large as Mongolia, 
where many cattle and sheep and 
horses were raised. His face bright- 
ened; we felt that we gained some 
standing when he knew that we were 
from a stock-herding country. We 
produced cigarets and offered them. 
He took one solemnly, lighted it and 
jogged along beside our wagon chat- 
ting with Gavril Ivan’ich. His cur- 
iosity kept him with us until sunset. 
But as we drove away, leaving him on 
the crest of a hill looking after us, we 
felt that we had achieved little reality. 
Driving in from the twentieth century 
and driving out again toward it, we 
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were as strange in his first century life 
as visitants from the sky. 

The country is broken and desolate, 
with a growth only of coarse grass 
and brush, much like parts of southern 
Colorado and Arizona—bare ridges of 
dry brown earth and rock, crest on 
crest under a bright empty sky. The 
Mongolians are nomadic herdsmen, 
never having advanced even to the 
agricultural stage from their primi- 
tive pastoral existence, What little 
tillage there is in Mongolia is mainly 
the work of colonies of Chinese farm- 
ers. They have crossed the Gobi 
Desert on foot, with camel caravans 
or ox-cart trains, and are laboriously 
reclaiming these barren valleys. The 
Mongolians still lead a purely nomadic 
life, the same that their ancestors have 
lived for centuries in central Asia, 
probably back before the dawn of his- 
tory. They live chiefly on mutton 
and milk; and they make out of the 
wool and skins of their sheep not only 
clothing but also coverings for their 
portable huts. Their contact with 
the outside world consists mainly in 
exchanging their stock and hides and 
cattle products for cloth and other 
Meanwhile, the 
latent coal and mineral wealth of their 


simple manufactures. 


country makes it an area of increasing 
economic rivalry. 

For shelter, these plainsmen erect 
small huts called yoortas. They make 
the walls of light lattice frame-work 
sections which they set up and tie to- 
gether end to end to form a circular 
This they 
roof over with long flexible poles serv- 
ing as rafters. Then they cover the 
whole with a double layer of sheep’s 
wool blankets, laced on tightly to form 
a weather-proof dwelling, with a 
smoke-hole in the center of the roof. 

We saw the process of breaking up 
housckeeping near one of the post 
houses where we stopped. An old 
Mongolian, accompanied by a couple 


enclosure, leaving a door. 
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of younger men, probably his sons, 
and their wives, had been camping 
there in a large yoorta. ‘They had 
probably endured that locality for as 
long as six weeks or two months, So 
just as we arrived they began to take 
down their home. The women carried 
out bedding and cooking utensils, 
while the men began to unlace the 
blanket coverings. Soon the frame- 
work stood uncovered. The men pulled 
out the roof-poles and untied a few 
key knots holding the wall lashings ; 
and the whole structure collapsed. 
They rolled up the walls, 
bound the rafters together in a bun- 
dle, loaded them on their two-wheeled 
cart on top of the cooking utensils 
and bedding, piled the wall frames on 
the whole, took a few turns around 
the load with a rope, and drove off 
with their portable domicile in less 
time than it took us to rest, feed and 
water our horses. Somewhere else that 
night they stopped and in an hour 
established their home, complete, in a 
new neighborhood, and went inside and 
cooked their evening meal, within an - 
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Mongolians in Winter Dress 
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HOW MONGOLIAN LOOKS 


It reads downwards, and from left to right like English, just the reverse of Chinese. Also, the 
words are not ideographs like the Chinese, but are composed of spelled syllables. The 
language sounds even worse than it appears 


hour, ready for’ an indefinite stay un- 
til the spirit should stir them to move 
again. 

Late in the afternoon of the third 
day we reached Urga, the capital. As 
our horses toiled up the last hill, a 
Mongolian in a bright red_ robe, 
perched between the humps of a camel, 
topped the rise ahead of us like a 
courier sent out-to meet the strangers. 
Urga is a mixed community with three 
distinct sections—a Mongolian town, 
a Chinese town, and a small Russian 
town surrounding the consular build- 
ing. Each retains its own character, 
the Mongolian section with log stock- 
ades around each family’s group of 
huts, the Chinese with mud walls, and 
the Russian houses of logs and white 
plaster. On the rise of a hill above 
the Mongolian town towers the great 
Buddha temple, with white tiled walls 
and red and gold lacquer pagoda roof: 


and shining silver gongs at the four 
corners. 

The main street is the greatest Wild 
East show in the world. Caravans of 
camels, driven by blue denim clad 
Chinese coolies, come in laden with 
matting-wrapped bales from across 
the Gobi Desert. Mongolian horsemen 
in flying robes gallop recklessly back 
and forth, and wild native vigilantes 
ride in from the hills with fluttering 
red and yellow pennons at their spear 
heads. Chinese and Mongolian wo 
men, the latter with their hair dressed 
out over great horn-shaped frames to 


each side, move about their door- 


yards. Cossack horse traders in high 
boots and tall fur hats add a touch 
of Russia and Siberia. Everywhere 
are great black dogs, snapping at 
each other or hunting for bones or 
sleeping in the middle of the road. 
We had a letter from the Chinese 
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border commissioner in Maimaching 
to a friend in Urga, who he had said 
spoke English. Mr. Chang, we found 
on arrival, spoke enough English to 
say that he did not speak it. But he 
gave us a room and two basins of hot 
water—the first after three days’ 
travels in the hills—and afterwards 
plates of Chinese cakes and many cups 
of excellent Chinese tea, and unlim- 
Also, he assured us, 
We urged him 


Presently a 


ited cigarets. 
“Mist? Kin come!’ 
to bring on Mist’? Kin. 
small brown man in a soft hat, sweater, 
khaki shirt, riding breeches, puttees 
and tan shoes appeared, extended his 
hand, and announced: ‘“ Kimm is my 
name.” 

He was a Korean who had been 
graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania and lived seven years in 
Philadelphia, and who talked straight 
American, including slang, with the 
same ease with which he spoke Korean 
and Chinese and Mongolian. He was 
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representing an American trading 
company and he took charge of us, 
arranging for us to see the Prime 
Minister and the old Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the Mongolian Gov- 
ernment. The country, technically 
under Chinese protectorate, is ruled 
by a religious autocrat, the Hutukhtu, 
known as the * Living Buddha.” He 
is surrounded by hundreds of Bud- 
dhist lamas and _ is 
too holy to be seen by anyone except 
priests and chief officials. 

The home of the Living Buddha, 
a large two-storied house, stands in a 
great fenced enclosure, in which are 
smaller temples and a park containing 
many varieties of animals. Beyond it 
rise the slopes of the Sacred Moun- 
tain, where it is forbidden to take the 
life of any animal and where the 
fiercest beasts, under the care of 
Buddhist lamas, are said to be as tame 
as the squirrels in a city park. 

While waiting for the audience with 


considered far 





BEYOND URGA RISES THE SACRED MOUNTAIN 


os all wild animals, whose lives it is forbidden to take, are guarded by Buddhist priests. 
usters of the portable Mongolian huts called yoortas can be seen in the plain on the 
outskirts of the town 
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the Prime Minister, Sai Nuin Khan, 
we set out for the great Buddha tem- 
ple in the center of the Mongolian 
town. There we learned the signifi- 
cance of the fierce dogs we had seen 
in the main trading street outside. 
They guard the Mongolian town 
against intruders, and viciously at- 
tack anyone except a Mongolian who 
tries to enter. We had two Clinese 
guides who had brought clubs. I 
found a switch about half an inch in 
diameter. With these and with stones 
we fought the ring of snarling dogs. 
They were big dogs, black and shaggy, 
with heads like wolves, and they had 
noticeably excellent sets of large sharp 
teeth. They gathered around and 
barked and growled and snapped with 
an eager enthusiasm which was doubt- 
less laudable in watchdogs. To the 
temple it was a walk of about ten 
minutes. By keeping close to the 
street stockades and clubbing and 
stoning vigorously, it was possible to 
keep them out of biting range. 

At the temple gate, the dogs 
stopped and sat down to wait. That 
temple looked more attractive than 
any church had looked before. We 
felt that we should like to stay in it 
a long time. Up to the door we 


walked through two rows of impassive 
priests, yellow robed and hooded and 
sitting 


cross-legged opposite each 


other in the porch, droning out verses 
from their holy books in a guttural 
sing-song. An attendant met us and, 
after a parley with our guides, 
ushered us in through a passage into 
the presence of the great Buddha, 
His vast gilded form towered up from 
the lotus blossom in which he stood, 
sixty feet or more in height, his head 
almost lost from sight in the shadowy 
recesses of the roof among pendant 
streamers of yellow and red. His four 
huge arms held out promises of pun- 
ishment and blessing above the heads 
of our attendants, kneeling and bovw- 
ing in prayer. Around the red and 
gold lacquered walls, in little glass 
cases, as high as we could see, were 
hundreds of little bronze images of 
Buddha, brought by worshippers from 
all Mongolia. 

Going out, we picked up sticks in 
the courtyard and once more faced 
the dogs at the gate. They appeared 
as angry at our trying to leave as 
they had been at our coming to call. 
However, we had the encouragement 
of being on our way out. So we kept 
them at bay to the edge of the town, 
and there they left us. 

We learned afterward the cheerful 
reason for the fierceness of the dogs. 
It is the custom of the Mongolians to 
feed them the bodies of their dead. 
Full funeral honors are accorded; and 





WHERE THE HUTUKHTU IS AT HOME 


The “ Living Buddha,” religious autocrat of Mongolia, lives in this house in the Urga valley, 
surrounded by temples and by a park full of sacred animals 
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BEWARE OF DOGS! 


Big black wolf-like animals guard the approach to the great Buddha temple and the Mongolian 
town at Urga. One of them can be seen against the log stockade of the house-yard to the 
left. The temple contains a four-armed idol of Buddha almost as tall as its roof 


then the bodies are left in an open pit 
outside of the town. The dogs go and 
devour them. ‘Often this is almost the 
only food they get. Consequently, in 
healthy seasons of the year, when the 
mortality rate among Mongolians is 
low, they are hungry. When we vis- 
ited the town, the lamas must have 
been having a public health campaign. 

Sai Nuin Khan, the Prime Minis- 
ter, lived in a_ two-storied plaster 
dwelling, built rather in the Russian 
style and very grand for a Mongolian. 
An attendant noble ushered us into an 
upper room, gorgeously painted and 
with a couch upholstered in embroid- 
ered red silk and padded with simi- 
lar cushions, running around three 
sides of the room. Presently Sai Nuin 
Khan entered, dressed in full ceremon- 
ial robes, to welcome two American 
travelers in high boots, flannel shirts 
and clothes soiled by hill travel. Tea 
and cigarets were brought ; and we sat 
down. 

Our Korean friend Kimm had 
brought another Korean who knew 
Mongolian better. We spoke to Kimm 
in English: he relayed our remarks 
in Korean; and the second Korean 
transmitted them to Sai Nuin Kahn in 
what was undoubtedly highly deferen- 


tial Mongolian but sounded like very 
rough talk. Sai Nuin Kahn responded 
with similar noises, which finally came 
through Korean to us in English. 

During the intervals of translation, 
Sai Nuin Khan smiled affably at us, 
and made deprecatory and _ helpless 
signs to his mouth, to indicate that he 
was sorry he had not studied English 
at school. We similarly registered 
our regret that Mongolian had been 
omitted from our elementary educa- 
tion. 

Sai Nuin Kahn took pains to ex- 
press friendship for Americans and 
the desire that more Americans, es- 
pecially representatives, 
come to Mongolia. He knew in gen- 
eral about the United States, he said, 
and he urged that a consular repre- 
sentative should be sent to Urga. 
Americans could give valuable and 


commercial 


necessary economic aid, he said, in de- 
veloping Mongolian resources in coal 
and minerals which they did not know 
how to use and in teaching them how 
to raise better cattle and horses. In 
exchange, he argued, Mongolia could 
be a big market for manufactured 
goods. He closed by stating that 
Mongolia would not fear American 
initiative, because it would not be 
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SAI NUIN KHAN 


Mongolia’s Prime Minister, who urged Amer- 
‘ican aid in developing the country’s resources 
and teaching better methods of stock-raising 


thought that the United States de- 
sired to seize Mongolian territory or 
send colonists to gain control of Mon- 
golian affairs generally. We assured 
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him that he was entirely right in as- 
suming that the United States did not 
covet a foot of Mongolian ground. 

Our Korean companions gave us to 
understand that many Mongolians 
were apprehensive of the growth of 
Japanese influence and extension of 
Japanese colonization in their direc- 
tion, especially since Japan was es- 
tablishing a consulate at Urga. 
Their struggle for autonomy under 
the Chinese protectorate was also con- 
stant; and in the past they had had 
disillusioning experiences with the 
Russians under the Imperial policy of 
expansion which marked Outer Mon- 
golia as a sphere of special interest. 

Some day a railroad will be built 
into Mongolia, running up from the 
Peking-Kalgan line across the Gobi 
Desert and continuing through the 
Mongolian mountain passes to Ky- 
akhta and down along the River Se- 
lenga to connect with the trans-Si- 
berian railroad at Verkhne-Udinsk. It 
will form a more direct route between 
Europe and Asia than the line to win- 
ter-frozen Vladivostok, and will con- 
nect with the ice-free ports: of China. 
It will tap a territory rich in basic re- 
sources. When that work is done, 
competition for economic opportuni- 
ties in Mongolia will begin in earnest. 
The first contest doubtless will be for 
the right to build the road. 

Isolation is really ended now, for 
Urga has the telephone and telegraph 
and automobiles run over a Chinese 
mail route across the Gobi Desert. 
We left in a 1917 model Ford, driven 
by a Chinese chauffeur, with Russian 
refugees from the Bolshevist rule and 
Chinese and Japanese merchants in 
other cars. The trip across the desert 
by automobile took four days, 4 
against a month or more by caravan. 

The Gobi is a varied wilderness, 
sometimes sandy, sometimes grassy, 
sometimes rolling and sometimes a flat 
expanse of hard red gravel which is 4 
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WHERE THE RAILWAY WILL INVADE MONGOLIA 


The telegraph line from Peking to Urga follows the old caravan trail across the Gobi Desert, 
over which automobiles now run. A rail line from Kalgan has been proposed, to follow this 


route, go through the mountain passes to Kyakhta, and connect with the Trans-Siberian Railway 


at Urga 


speed demon’s dream. ‘The Chinese kept up the rate as long as the gravel 
drivers opened up to the point at lasted. Occasionally antelopes started 
which the Fords began to leave the up at a distance and raced along with 
ground on these grav val stretches, and the automobiles, two or three hundred 





Courtesy Gen. Motors Co, 


A STOP IN THE GOBI DESERT 


The two huts are typical Mongolian yoortas which can be put up or taken down in an 
hour 
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yards away. All the way across we 
passed caravans, sometimes under way 
in the early morning or the cool of the 
evening, or camped about a water-hole 
in the heat of the day, with the camels 
hobbled and turned out to graze and 
the men all asleep in little peaked blue 
tents. 

Occasionally the cars got stuck in 
deep sand. The rule in such emergen- 
cies was that first class passengers— 
two in a car—got out and walked, 
second class passengers—three in a 
car—got out and carried their bag- 
gage, and third passengers— 
four or five in a car—got out and car- 
ried their baggage, which is light for 
a third class Oriental traveler, and 
pushed. 

The first night out from Urga was 
spent in a telegraph station house, 
near a desolate Mongolian town lost 
in a waste of black crags jutting up 
out of the desert sand and made for- 
bidding by the baying of its packs of 
savage watchdogs. At the military 
post on the Mongolian-Chinese border, 
the second night, the phrase “ Mei- 
(“ American”) immediately 
brought smiles and friendly courtesy 
from the Chinese officers. The last 
night in the desert was passed in a 
tent, the camp being pitched in a 


class 


a 
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broad plain between low rugged hills, 

At all of the stops hot water wag 
ready for washing and making tea; 
but the traveling parties all carried 
their own food, according to Chinese, 
Japanese, Russian or American taste, 

The route ended at a station a day’s 
drive by donkey-cart from Kalgan, 
through the stony passes down from 
the high level of the Gobi plateau into 
the valley with the eternally blue-clad 
Chinese coolies at work on their farms, 

The railway from Peking reaches 
Kalgan. There, leaving antiquity 
finally behind, we climbed into a rail- 
way coach the next morning, to alight 
in the afternoon at the great gate of 
Peking. Gliding rickshas bore us to 
the Legation to deliver the pouch of 
mail with which we had crossed the 
Siberian border ten days before; and 
then we were off to a comfortable mod- 
ern hotel. Worth all discomforts, 
however, was the memory of having 
beaten the railroad and the mining en- 
gineers and agents of competitive com- 
merce inevitably destined to invade and 
destroy that primi- 
tive nomadic life, hid- 
den away in the val- 
leys of Mongolia 
behind its barren 
hills. 









JOURNEY’S END 


The square before the gate of Peking, where rickshas meet travelers at the railway station 
to take them into the Chinese capital 

















‘“‘Let Europe Be One!”’ 


In the View of a Powerful Group of French Thinkers the Great War 
Like Our Own Civil War Was a “Crisis of Unification” —It 
May Bring Together the *‘Fragments of One Motherland” 


By Jutes Romarys 


In view of the criticism, some of it quite harsh, which has been leveled at France in recent 
months, this article has a peculiar significance. It was written in 1915, while Europe was 
seething with war passions. The author himself, when he wrote it, was in the service of his 
country. It expresses a point of view which, before the war, during the war and since the 
armistice, has been steadfastly defended by an influential and active group of France’s younger 
literary men. Jules Romains himself was one of the most prominent writers in this group; 
they had taken their very name, the Unanimistes, from a book of his poems called La Vie 
Unanime. They, under the leadership of Maurice Barres, had waged a literary warfare against 
the “ Nationalistes” and “ Clericalistes.” At the basis of their philosophy was the conception 
that every social group, large or small, is an organism endowed with a group-soul—something 
more than the sum of souls of its members. They regarded the conglomeration of nations, 
which is Europe, as such an organism. “ Europe is one,” they said, “ only by recognizing this 
fact of essential Unity can she find salvation.” What attitude could these young men—repre- 
senting a powerful body of thought—adopt toward the war? The catch-phrases and jingo 
slogans meant nothing to them. They regarded all Europeans, no matter which bank of the 
Rhine they inhabited, as children of a common mother. What did they think of the war while 
it was going on? That is most important because, under that terrible fire their philosophy 
would be burned down to its indissoluble essentials. We would have left those principles 
which could not be destroyed. This article, written straight from the trenches, is an attempt to 
formulate that faith. Certainly the men who held such a clear vision of eventual unity, even in 
the dark days of war, may be counted upon to continue their crusade through the dark days of 
peace. The article is valuable also in that it gives eloquent expression to a phase of French 
thought which has been somewhat obscured by the spectacular events of the last few months. 

THE EDITORS. 


T is a man of Europe, of torn acteristics of armed conflicts within 
and divided Europe, who ad- a homogeneous civilization. They are 
dresses himself to the men of less foreign wars than civic disorders. 
America. You, of America, look on It is to this that they owe their fury. 
the trials of the Old World, as the The adversaries hate each other with 
spectators in an antique theater that excess of passion which only 
watched the development of a tragic breaks out between those near of kin. 
drama, You look on with souls trou- A war between people really foreign 
bled and oppressed, but you still pre- to each other is colder and more im- 
serve that distance—ideal, rather than _ personal. 
real—which separates the audience Is it necessary to point out that 
from the stage. the attempts to justify “ national- 
There is a special reason why you, ism” and “ European antagonisms ” 
of the New World, should give your on the basis of ethnology is absurd? 
fraternal attention to this crisis. Al- The races of Europe are super-im- 
though it may not at once seem ob- posed, inter-bred, inter-tangled over 
vious, there is more than one striking all this continent — fantastically. 
and significant analogy between the Prussia, champion of Germanism, is 
conflict which is dislocating Europe full of Slavs; Russia, champion of 
and that which half a century ago al-  Slavism, is impregnated with Germans, 
most disrupted the Union of your especially in the upper classes. Italy, 
States. the sanctuary of the Latins, is a tex- 
Both of these wars have the char- ture no one can unravel of Greeks, 
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Celts, Germans, Slavs, Iberians, Norse- 
men, Moors, perhaps Finns, and the 
old Latins themselves. As for France, 
which some are pleased to call the 
“type of the unified nation,” it has 
absorbed and assimilated every known 
variety of the white races and it is 
not impossible that in distant cen- 
turies it welcomed some Mongol peo- 
ples. 

No! This is not a war between 
races. It is a civic strife among peo- 
ple of the same mixed parentage. 

Moreover, it cannot be denied that 
Europe is homogeneous from the so- 
cial point of view. Excepting a few 
backward zones of decreasing im- 
portance, it constitutes, from West to 
East, from North to South, one vast 
society. Whether one takes note of 
mountain ranges, or river basins, of 
railroad systems or canals, the great 
routes of commerce, the centers of 
economic or intellectual activity, 
Europe forms a self-contained social 
group, solidly based on geographical 
unity. Anyone, who has travelled in 
Europe, across its many frontiers, 
has only to recall his own impres- 
Has he not felt profoundly the 
unity of Europe? Has he not felt 
that the various countries are really 
only provinces—each rich in and 
justly proud of its traditions, its cus- 
toms, its historic past, each rightfully 
desirous of preserving these adorn- 
ments, yet provinces nevertheless— 
fragments of one Motherland? 


A Civil War 


HERE is another point of resem- 
blance between these two terrible 
wars—both represent crises of unifica- 
tion. Both exhibit in a violent and 
ghastly manner an unassuaged hunger 
for unity. Each came as a culmination 
of a painful period of restlessness, a 
period when no man could foretell 
whether the oppressive uneasiness 
would melt into a vast movement to- 


sions. 


wards brotherhood, or flare up into a 
delirium of annihilating hatred. 

The Civil War, after nearly break- 
ing forever the Union of your States, 
forged the Union anew, stronger 
than ever. The European War has 
no less a responsibility. It may bring 
to us a sudden and complete realiza- 
tion of the essential unity of Euro- 
pean civilization. Out of this travail, 
Europe may be born. 

But the War may also bring ir- 
remediable dissolution. 

It is to this dilemma that I invite 
your attention. 


The Folly of War 


HE diversity of race is not an ob- 
stacle to the unification of Eu- 
rope. The great American experiment 
is a proof of that fact, since all the 
races of Europe enter into your dis- 
tinct and vigorous national type. 

There is lacking to European Unity 
only the fact that it has never been 
recognized, it has never been conse- 
crated by a solemn act. I admit that 
War is not precisely the act of recog- 
nition I would suggest, but contraries 
are born of contraries, and it some- 
times happens that a violent crisis 
hastens an evolution, which it seems 
destined to destroy. 

In the first place, let us consider 
the nature, the somber genius of this 
War. It is called modern, and modern 
it is in its methods. But is it so in 
its internal causes? Historians will 
doubtless explain it as the inevitable 
result of economic rivalry, as result- 
ing from all that is most modern in our 
material civilization, coming out of 
these things as smoke comes out from 
great factory chimneys. Well, I, for 
one, do not believe it. In spite of 
some appearances, in spite of some 
elements of truth in this theory, this 
War is anachronistic ! 

Europe of 1915 is a prey to phan- 
toms. Very old nightmares have laid 
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hold on it and have raised it up in a 
somnambulistic delirium—dreams, an- 
cient dreams, which date from the 
birth of Time. It is a farce to say: 
“The workmen are fighting to keep 
high wages, which are threatened by 
economic competition.” It is a wicked 
farce. Men do not leave wife and chil- 
dren and risk death to prevent a hy- 
pothetical cut of twenty-five pfennigs 
aday. The Trust Magnates, however 
devoid of humanity we may like to 
suppose them, had no r sal interest in 
provoking such a cataclysm. They 
know that War is the unknown, 
started it can not be mastered by any 
considerations of petty profits, no 
one can foretell who will be crushed 
by it. No. Such explosions are not 
the product of reason. Man does not 
reason so badly. On the whole man 
calculates pretty well, the trouble is 
that he does not always calculate 
many of his acts have nothing to do 
with reason. 





Europe Blind to Unity 


HE present day European does 

not see himself as a European. 

The fundamental and living unity of 

Europe is veiled by phantoms of a 
dead past. 

* Europe,” say, “is con- 

demned by an infection in its blood, 


some 


a sort of shameful disease which 
biights any great thought for the fu- 
ture. This disease is history. Each 


European, who comes into the world, 
is new in body, but he is old in spirit, 
for he inherits all these century old 
quarrels, which have never been set- 
tled and never will be settled; like 
Hannibal he is pledged at birth to the 
service of old- vengeances. His own 
opinion is not asked, it is a family 
debt, a vendetta. 
to start a new life of his own, ignor- 
ing the past, he must in his turn take 
up the quarrel of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. He must revise or de- 


He is not allowed’ 


fend the treaties of Louis XIV. He 
must reconquer Trent or Alsace Lor- 
raine. He must defend the traditions 
of Luther or the Pope. He is a mar- 
tyr to History. He carries it like a 
Cross.” 

To determine whether this disease 
is mortal or whether, as I believe, there 
is chance of recovery, it is necessary 
to discuss the origin of the crisis and 
the nature of the forces at work. 


No One Cause of War 
A THOUSAND voices ery: * Who 


caused the War?” Half buried 
under the ruins of their civilization, 
the men of Europe are not resigned to 
accept a blind mechanical disaster. 
They want a man to blame and curse, 
a man like themselves, or in default 
of that the name of some abstract 
cause. It is such a consolation to 
know who is the villain. The world is 
not the plaything of an absurd chance, 
if the author of the crime is known! 

I would like to give myself up to 
this melodramatic philosophy—villain, 
hero, judge—because of the sentimen- 
tal satisfaction it affords. Many of 
my contemporaries seem to have 
found satisfaction in this manner. 
They have discovered the true, the in- 
dubitable, the exclusive origin of our 
ills. They are satisfied. But I find 
great inconvenience in the fact that 
they do not agree among themselves. 
What is the Evil Principle? Prussian 
Militarism? International Capital? 
Secret Diplomacy? Colonial Imperi- 
alism, common to all the Great Pow- 
Fear of Socialism? The immi- 
nence of bankruptcy in Germany and 
an attempt to ward it off by turning 
bandit? England’s jealousy of Ger- 
many’s maritime development?  Pan- 
Germanism? Pan-Slavism? 

These attempts at abstract ex- 
planations, while not so picturesque 
as the portrait of Wilhelm IL., in the 
role of Anti-Christ, as drawn by some 


ersf 
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vf the Allied journalists, nor as the 
sinister figure of Edward, VII., out- 
lmed with trembling fingers by Teu- 
tonic pamphleteers, are not contempt- 
ible. They merit serious considera- 
tion. They only lose all truth, when 
each one pretends to be a complete 
explanation. If instead of opposing 
them to one another, they could all 
be put down in a long mathematical 
formula, giving each the proper co- 
efficient, we might obtain a singularly 
interesting approximation. 

While such an interpretation of the 
origin of the War could not be re- 
proached with being too simple, it 
would still have the fault of seeking to 
reduce every thing to logical elements 
and my main contention is that there 
is in this War much that is absurd, 
much that is historical. It was the 
breaking of a dam, which held back 
a great reservoir of absurdity and 
events long passed that furnished the 
push and energy to start the War. 
The logical causes would not have 
caused the explosion. 


All Europe to Blame 
HE cause of the War—more than 
anything else—was Europe. Eu- 
rope, something ancient and living, a 


dense, hard substance, impregnated 
with all the absurdities of the cen- 
turies that are dead. Never was a 


war less accidental, less the result of 
limited and passing circumstances. 

Europe is like a child, angry at its 
own hand, because that hand has done 
something foolish. It seeks to ex- 
ternalize a guilt that is its own. 

It is indeed remarkable that this 
War gives the lie to both the intel- 
lectualist and materialist conception 
of ‘history. Never before has the in- 
sufficiency of these theories been so ob- 
How, on the one hand, can it 
be maintained that these events have 
been brought about by great men, by 
ideas, by theories from which the 


vious. 


philosophers of history can deduce 
logical sequences? How, on the other 
hand, attribute all the fantastic hap- 
penings of the day to the cold im- 
placable pressure of economic neces- 


sity, according to the system of 
Marx? Nothing reminds one less of 


a dialectic chain than the present ¢a- 
tastrophe. It is impossible not to 
perceive and take note of the weird 
dreams, the nightmares, the hallucina- 
tions, which sweep through the souls 
of nations, like wind-driven clouds— 


‘like a ride of the Valkyries. 


Germany the Instrument 


ND it is in this that the War is so 

very German. The latent frenzy 
of Europe found in Germany its chosen 
instrument. In this eruption of age- 
old delirium, Germany has been the 
principal crater. There is revealed, 
with unmistakable evidence, a German 
thrust under this disruption of Eu- 
rope. Diplomacy, Finance, even Mili- 
tarism, are only stage-villains. The 
fundamental cause, it must be clear, 
lies deeper. 

A drama which I have reread sev- 
eral times during the war—* Judith” 
by Hebbel—throws, in my opinion, a 
tremendous illumination on_ present 
events. If you would understand the 
German soul, and the Great Misery of 
Europe, saturate your mind with this 
play. Put yourself in the role of Holo- 
phernes, who dominates the action. 
Consider the affirmations which fall 
from those thick lips. Hear him an- 
nouncing his gospel. For this brute 
is a poet and a prophet, perhaps even 
more. He is something of an incarna- 
tion of the very soul of the primitive 
world, a fundamental realization of 
the Earth-God. He desires to absorb 
all that exists, to melt all lives into 
his life, to annex to his own ego the 
whole world. That formidable per- 
sonal force, which is at once hunger, 
murder, love and mystic ecstasy, may 














inspire many sentiments—admiration, 
horror—but not disdain. 

Behind the German Armies. of 
Liége, the Marne, the Yser, I see Holo- 
phernes— his distended belly encircled 
by a half-buckled belt, leaning against 
an Asiatic banquet table, Holophernes, 
heavy with meat, somewhat drunk, but 
feeling himself in contact with the 
earth, indeed one with the Spirit of the 
Earth and all Old Things—Holo- 
phernes, whose bloodshot eyes are 
scarcely able to distinguish the con- 
cepts ‘of “right” and “ justice” 
which his opponents shake before his 
face, laughing at then—Holophernes, 
monstrous, lyrical, innocent. 

For centuries Germany has been the 
depository in Europe and for Europe 
of the chief reserves of romanticism— 
absurdity and irrationalism—with all 
that this implies of good and evil, of 
fecundity and terror. German _ ro- 
manticism has descended deeply into 
the mystery of the soul and of nature, 
but it has had to’ turn away from the 
cold light of reason. Some have tried 
to show a great change between the 
Germany of Yore and the Germany 
of Today. But nothing has been more 
continuous than this psychology of 
romanticism. The same wild genius 
unfolds itself in Luther and Bach and 
Nietzsche—and in the Armies of the 
Yser. 


The Giant Finds His 


HIS German genius, this German 
romanticism, lent itself readily to 
modern phrases, as nothing could suit 
ii better. A philosophy of instinct, of 
the struggle for existence, of the élan 
vital could not but complete the satis- 
faction of the one nation in Europe, 
which best personified the idea of un- 
restrained growth. In the phrases of 


“eapons 


the English Darwin and the French 
Bergson, the ageless, savage giant 
found the weapons to his taste. 

Let me sum up. 


The War is mod- 
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ern only in its methods. It was born 
of a Europe, haunted by historic 
ghosts; it sprang out of hallucinations 
of the past. Europe contained the 
potentiality of war, but for it to be- 
come active a releasing force was nec- 
essary. Germany furnished this force. 

We now sce what it is proper—for 
the future of Europe—to expect and 
demand of this war. 

But first of all, let us agree on one 
thing. I consider this War useless and 
evil. Even if happy consequences re- 
sult from it in the future, we must not 
commit the error of thinking that they 
never would have come about without 
the War, that they are an excuse, if 
not a justification, of massacre. 

But the event is upon us. Right- 
minded men, whose hands are un- 
smirched by the universal crime, must 
unite their will and their efforts in 
order that so much blood shall not have 
been shed in vain. 


Unity or Death ? 


ILL Europe come into a full 

sense of unity? Or is it fated 
to lose, at one stroke, all of its chances 
of life? This is the alternative. 

The question will be answered in 
three phases: first, in the course of the 
millitary operations, then in the peace 
negotiations, and finally in the years 
after the peace. 

I desire to speak exclusively from 
the viewpoint of European unity, for- 
getting for the moment to which pro- 
vince of the European Motherland I 
belong. A German victory would be 
sterile. Unification by the sword, such 
as the ancient world knew in the Peace 
of Rome, is impossible except when the 
victory is overwhelming. The victory 
of the Allies does not offer the same 
danger, provided it takes place in time 
and the victors know when to stop. 

The diplomats at the peace table 
will always look backward for prece- 
dents. It would be over-bold to hope 
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for much from the diplomats. We 
must expect that they will be lacking 
in any constructive vision of a new 
order. If they do not crush the future 
in the egg, we will have cause to be 
grateful. It is after the peace treaty 
that serious things will begin to be 
accomplished and right-minded men 
will have their opportunity. 

The first duty will be to organize in 
all countries immediately after the 
War a European Party, devoted solely 
to bringing all men’s attention to this 
inherent Unity of Europe. 

Hitherto “ Europe” has meant no 
more than a geographical expression, 
or an abstract term describing a com- 
plex system of relations between sep- 
arate and jealous states. “ Europe ” 
has never been thought of as a concrete 
and positive unity. 


The First Step 


HE main thing is that the greatest 
number of people in each state of 
Europe should become conscious and 
affirm that their first need, their first 
demand is European Unity. German 
Unity—lItalian Unity—began to exist 
on the day when a certain number of 
Germans and Italians understood and 
declared that they were from hence- 
forth Germans and Italians and no 
longer Bavarians or Tuscans, Hes- 
sians, Lombards, Prussians, Neapoli- 
tans. When they came to a realization 
that the question of local politics or 
immediate social reforms were of lesser 
interest than the unification of their 
country, the new era had begun. So 
it will be with European Unity. 
Europe must acquire the habit of 





thinking of itself as existing, it must 
be given new and ever new occa- 
sions for manifesting to itself the unity 
of its life. Such projects as a Univer- 
sal European Customs Union, Unified 
European Postal System, a Uniform 
European Currency, a Joint Bank of 
Europe, good in themselves, are. the 
more to be insisted on as they empha- 
size and intensify the realization of 
Unity. 


American Aid for Unity 


HE European Party must be or- 

ganized in all countries, it must 
have a powerful press. It is important 
that every day all Europeans should 
receive the suggestion of European 
Unity. Europe must become obsessed 
with its own unified existence. Always, 
on all questions, in all countries, there 
must be an organization prepared to 
defend and interpret the European 
point-of-view. 

For this work, we count upon all 
peoples, on the vanquished as well as 
the victors. All forms of European 
genius will be indispensable for the 
Europe of the future. 

This, then, is what a man of Europe 
has to say to the men of America. 

Each time that it has been a question 
of establishing a great or good work 
in the old world, to diminish the misery 
of the earth, or to increase its glory, 
men of the new world have appeared, 
bringing the good will of their souls, 
the strength of their material power 
and the richness of clear, unhaunted, 
thought. 

I do not doubt that it will be the 
same in this crisis. 




















Czechoslovakia’s ‘“White House’’ 


Hradchany Castle, the Ancient Home of Emperors and Kings, Now 
the Modernized Residence of a Democratic President—The 
Castle, Like the Country, Is an Old Institu- 
tion with Modern Improvements 


By Ruera Cuitpe Dorr 
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win 


Mrs. Dorr is a writer whose work has appeared in various magazines of this = 
= country. She has for long been active in the Woman’s Rights movement, and has = 
= been one of its most eloquent advocates. She has also had wide experience as a 
= newspaper correspondent, which work has taken her into many capitals of Europe. 
She is particularly familiar with Czechoslovakia, where her intimate association with 
the diplomatic life of Prague has provided unusual opportunities for intelligent ob- 
servation. ~ She is perhaps the only foreigner who has been shown throughout the 
wing of Hradchany Castle in which President Masaryk lives. The photographs of 
the rooms, which accompany this article, were taken especially for her. = 
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ULTRA LOO CLUE LLL H Wn ATLA ETT I li LU LITA TELE 


HE Republic of Czechoslovakia hand, and from modern enlightenment 

is less than four years old, but cn the other. 

its White House, the official Certainly the whole history of 
residence of its President, was built Bohemia is written in those gray 
by the ancestors of the Czech people — stones and in the lofty rock on which 
more than six hundred years ago. they stand. Nobody knows when the 
This massive gray castle, Hradchany _ first castle was built on that command- 
by name, towers above the town of ing height, but it is well known that 
Prague like an Acropolis, a material the present castle was begun in the 
embodiment of the new Europe which, carly Fourteenth Century to replace a 
there in the Balkans, has been pieced much earlier one destroyed by fire in 
together out of century-old remnants, 1313. Its builder was Charles I, 
and which now derives its strength King of Bohemia and Emperor of the 
from ageless traditions, on the one Holy Roman Empire, one of the great- 
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MARIA THERESA’S GOBELINS 


Come of the treasures which are today arranged as Maria Theresa 
arranged them when she was the conqueror and ruler of the: 
This is a corner in the Presidential wing of the ancient 


country. 
castle 


est men of the Middle Ages. Except- 
ing Charlemagne the Dark Ages pro- 
duced no more enlightened ruler. It 
was Charles who created a new Prague 
and made it one of the most beautiful 
and prosperous capitals in Europe. 
He caused his people to be taught the 
most up-to-date arts of agriculture, 
industry and He threw 
across the turgid Vitava a magnificent 
bridge of stone which united the town 
and is today one of its principal high- 
Above all, Charles established 
the University of Prague which has 
never lost its place as one of the fore- 


commerce, 


ways. 
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most institutions of 
learning on the Cop- 
tinent. There Ko 
mensky, father of 
pedagogy, lectured: 
and there, a full cen- 
tury before Luther, 
Jan Hus preached 
his first Protestant 
sermons. 

Then, as _ now, 
Hradchany Castle 
towered above 
Prague, and was the 
centre round which 
its active life moved, 
The successors af 
Charles added to 
it gradually until 
it became a huge pile 
of towers, halls, 
chapels, audience 
rooms and residences, 
built around wide 
courts of cobbled 
stones. Just as those 
who followed Charles 
on Bohemia’s throne 
carried on his wise 
undertakings, so the 
architects who en- 
larged Hradchany 
scrupulously adhered 
to the architectural 
style of the Castle’s 
original builders. 

{ven when the builders of palaces 
and churches in the lower town were 
forsaking Gothic and Romanesque for 
the flamboyant Baroque (which re 
mains the dominant architecture of 
Prague) the builders on Hradchany 
preserved the simple mass form of the 
Fourteenth Century. The newest 
wing, now the President’s home, was 
built by Maria Theresa in the first 
years of her reign over the conquered 
Czechs and Slovaks. A Republican 
Presicent—essentially a Democrat— 
now occupies the sumptuous quarters 
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PRAGUE FROM MASARYK’S WINDOW 


For many centuries the old castle has “ towered” above Prague, and has been the centre round 
which its active life has moved. It still is the centre despite the fact that Prague is now the 
capital of a democracy 


criginally designed for the royal con- 
queror of the country. 

We are perhaps 
think of Czechoslovakia as merely a 
new country; implying that its in- 


accustomed to 


government, its very 
ability to be a country, are more or 
less on trial. That is scarcely a fair 
conception of the Republic. As a na- 
tion, only its super-structure is new. 
Its foundations are solid and deep, and 
have stood the test of time. The Re- 
public is not a creation really; it is 
rather an adaptation. The nation is 
like a seasoned, solidly built old house 
with quite newly installed modern con- 
veniences. Hradchany Castle is no 
less substantial, no less impervious to 


stitutions of 


the assaults of wind and weather be- 
cause of its electric lights and _tele- 
phones, than it has been for hundreds 
of years. It has, throughout its his- 
tory, been “ modernized ” again and 


again. There are no fewer than eight 
hundred and sixty rooms, but until 
three years ago there was not a single 
bathroom! President Masaryk has 
now installed this modern convenience ; 
he has adapted a system of electric 
lights to the ancient candelabra; and 
he has even put in a small lift. Strange 
how unobtrusive, how almost unno- 
ticeable, these additions are in those 
old rooms. Their character has not 
really been altered by them. Rather 
these evidences of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury seem to have been absorbed into 
the old Castle fitting it for modern 
uses, but leaving its essential charac- 
ter unchanged. Electric bulbs replace 
wax candles in the splendid Venetian 
glass candelabra; but they shine on 
the same furniture, the same grim por- 
traits and battle paintings, dark with 
time. 

The castle derives its atmosphere 
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AS COZY AS THE GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


Another room in the wing of the castle which was built for Maria Theresa. Except for the 
addition of modern conveniences, her sumptuous quarters are about as they were in her time 


from the long and vivid story which 
has made it what it is. The Eigh- 
teenth Century is stamped upon it 
because Maria Theresa was the first 
Hapsburg monarch to make Prague 
a residence. After her day the Em- 
perors of Austria-Hungary lived prin- 
cipally in Vienna and Budapest, with 
a choice of innumerable country 
chateaus in which to spend the warm 
seasons. Emperor Ferdinand, deposed 
in 1848, retired to the sanctuary of 
Hradchany to finish his melancholy 
days. Once in a while Crown Prince 
Rudolph brought boon companions for 
a brief stay. Several times Emperor 
Franz Josef held glittering state re- 
ceptions there. But save for these 
occasional visitors the palace remained 
closed for nearly a hundred and fifty 
years. It was kept in immaculate 
order, ready for a possible royal occu- 
pancy, but no one ever thought of 
replacing the old fashioned furnishings 


of Maria Theresa, which, aside from 
age and association, are of great value. 

Thus we find in Hradchany the his- 
tory of Czechoslovakia; and, just as 
truly, we find the visualization of the 
present chapter of her story in that 
one of the old state rooms where Pres- 
ident Masaryk has moved his library. 
To step out of a crimson and gold 
audience room into the library of this 
scholar and philosopher is to leave a 
vanished past for a most advanced 
present. It is to pass from a dead and 
worn out world into the most modern 
civilization in Europe, perhaps in the 
world. Yet there also is the reminder 
of the slow and logical evolution which 
has made Europe what she is. 

It is not easy to say why all this is 
conveyed by the sight of a book-lined 
room, but perhaps it is because the 
room looks so wonderfully lived in. 
The bookshelves are rather shabby, 
and most of the books are worn with 


























The scope of the library is 
Philosophical works ~ fill 
many shelves. There is a large theo- 
logical section, hundreds of scientific 
volumes, and almost every important 
work on sociology and political econ- 
omy. ‘There are books in many lan- 
guages, for the President is master of 
at least ten. 

The room of course is what Pres- 
ident Masaryk has made it. He has 
lived in his library so long that his 
personality has become mirrored there, 
in the worn books, the deep leather 
chairs, the intimate photographs of 
great writers and thinkers like Tolstoi 
and the journalist Havlicek, who first 
woke up the nationalist spirit of Bo- 
hemia. Here in this room the impress 
ef his personality is clear for all to 
see; but really it is this man who gives 
to the entire castle its present charac- 
ter. Indeed in the personality of the 
President is mirrored the whole na- 
tionalist movement of Czechoslovakia, 
the force that destroyed the House of 
Hapsburg. It has been well said that 
a nation is primarily a collective soul, 
and once in a while an individual ap- 
pears who marvelously reflects in him- 
self the essence of that soul. Masaryk 
is such a reflection. He is as typically 
a Czech as Abraham Lincoln was typ- 
ically an American. 

President Masaryk is the great 
molder of the new Europe. Like the 
room in which he spends his quiet 
hours, like the castle in which he lives 
and which he has adapted to modern 
needs, his government is what he has 
made it. Without him the social, eco- 
nomic and political chaos of the Slav 
states after the war might have con- 


handling. 
jmmense. 


tinued inde finitely. It was he who 
brought about the creation of the 
Little Entente, who re-established 


friend] relations between Austria and 
her most important succession state, 
who put in motion the jammed wheels 
of commerce among all the succession 
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states. It was due to his implacable 
firmness that repeated efforts to re- 
store the Hapsburg dynasty to the 
Hungarian throne 


nought. 


have come to 

Masaryk has been most frequently 
compared with Lincoln, but it is rather 
with Washington that the future will 
compare him. In even a more literal 
sense than Washington Masaryk is 
the father of his country, Steeped in 
the learning of the past, possessing 
the perspective which only 
from deep knowledge of what has gone 
before, he was able to impart a na- 
tional ideal to his countrymen, to pro- 
vide them with a practicable working 
program. Therein great 
strength: in his ability to turn the 
lessons of the past to present account, 
to build the new democracy, which 
came so suddenly, on the solid foun- 
dations which the past has laid. 

It is perhaps impossible to under- 
stand how he has achieved such re- 
markable success without a glance at 
his career. Then it is not incompre- 
hensible; it is perfectly natural, al- 
most inevitable. For more than thirty 
years he was a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Prague, where he spread his 
social doctrines among all classes by 
means of lectures before clubs and 
societies, by instruction in the Sokol, 
the universal athletic 
Bohemia, and about fifty books and 
pamphlets which he somehow found 
time to write. These books cover a 
very wide range of thought; their sub- 
jects suggest what Masaryk would 
naturally place most emphasis on as 
the welder of his country. Many of 
them, such as a life of Pascal, an an- 
alysis of Hume, Principles of Concrete 
Logic, and a History of the Russian 
Revolution, were written for students 
and thinkers; but some were popular 
Two—* The Czech Question ” 


comes 


lies his 


association in 


works. 


and “ Havlicek *—were adopted at 
once as nationalist handbooks. ‘““These 
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two books,” writes Dr. Herben, “ are 
a catechism for every Czech who de- 
sires to be an enlightened member of 
his nation. In these books is con-) 
tained first of all Masaryk’s religious 
faith, even though there is no credo in 
the orthodox sense. The foundation 
of Masaryk’s whole life is religion.” 

How then has he applied his ma- 
tured beliefs and his principles of gov- 
ernment to the scarred old castle which 
is Czechoslovakia? What modern im- 
provements has he been able to install 
to make it an adequate dwelling-place 
for modern, freedom-loving citizens? 

Indeed it was a difficult task he faced 
as the first President of the new 
democracy. Much remodeling was 
necessary. The battle madness, at the 
beginning, was still alive and on every 
frontier was a potential if not an 
actual war. The population was 
starving, freezing, and dying of dis- 
ease and exhaustion. Masaryk and 
the men around him, who had been 
trained in his own school, knew what 
must be done in their own country and 
in the surounding states. 

Two immediate tasks confronted 
them. They had to build from the 
ruins of a mediaeval autocracy the 
structure of a modern republic and 
they had to resolve the snarling border 
states into peaceful and co-operating 
neighbors. No light task, either of 
them, yet Czechoslovakia accomplished 
them both. Masaryk appointed as 
his Minister of Foreign Affairs his old 
pupil Eduard Benes, who undertook a 
vigorous foreign policy resulting in 
the formation of the Little Entente, 
which has more than once since pre- 
vented war in Central Europe. With- 
in three years M. Benes has concluded 
friendly political and commercial 
treaties with Italy, Poland, Germany 
and Austria. The Assembly has beem 
working since 1919 to establish a com- 
plete system of social insurance, not 
only for manual workers but for all 


wage earners and for small investors, 
Czechoslovakia has insurance against 
unemployment, sickness, accident and 
disability, old age, and maternity jp- 
surance. Profiteering is illegal, abso- 
lutely. If a landlord raises rents 
above a point fixed by law, he is fined 
or sent to prison. No merchant can 
take advantage of a crisis to hoard 
stocks or raise prices without running 
afoul of the law and having his goods 
confiscated. If such things were at- 
tempted in war, or in a national crisis 
of any kind, the penalty could be 
death. Czechoslovakia classes profi- 
teering with treason. 

Possibly there are few statesmen in 
the world today who could have accom- 
plished this. Masaryk accomplished 
it because it was merely the logical de 
velopment of his beliefs and the nat- 
ural fruit of his previous public ser- 
vice. For, at a time when the nation- 
alist movement was expressing itself 
enly through political agitation and 
in radical propaganda Masaryk 
taught his students that political in- 
dependence was worth little in itself, 
that it was merely a means of attain- 
ing things of real value. Moreover, 
that no one deserved it who did not 
know how to use it for the common 
good. It was not enough to say, “I 
am a Czech.” If one said, “I ama 
Czech,” he should also be able to say, 
“ T have a national program based on 
education, morality, and a developed 
social consciousness.” 

Just before the third anniversary 
of the Revolution I asked President 
Masaryk what he considered the great- 
est advance the Republic had made in 
three years. He answered, “ We have 
established in Slovakia two thousand 
elementary schools, fifty high schools 
and a University.” 

In his eyes this was more important 
than the return to normal exchange, 
and of course it is more important. 
But what other executive in what other 
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CZECHOSLOV AKIA’S WASHINGTON 


“Steeped in the learning of the past, possessing the perspective which comes only from knowl- 
edge of what has gone before, he was able to impart a national ideal and practicable program 
to his countrymen’ 


country would have said so? ‘That 
attitude of mind is really the keynote 
of his policy as ruler of his country. 
He does not believe that the ills of 
modern life can be cured by legislation. 
He believes that the difficulties which 
onfront those who govern must be re- 
duced to terms of human character. 
That men make themselves better, po- 
litically as well as spiritually, as they 
imerease their knowledge and thereby 
raise their standards of conduct. 
With a consistency which is quite re- 
niarkable he has shaped his creed of 
government on this principle, he has 
carried it out in action, he has made 
the new institutions of the new repub- 


lic reflect it clearly. Perhaps this is 
really the secret of his rise to what is 
without much question the preeminent 
position among the after-war states- 
men of Europe. He is, in every sense, 
a practical idealist; he is fond of the 
following quotation and has been able 
to make it apply to the country he 
rules: ‘ Who mankind? 
Neither a politician, nor an economist, 
nor a socialist, nor a demagogue; 
Christ kept aloof from all polities. 
He, however, demands the perfection 
of and the deepening of feeling. He 
wishes people to be good because He 
knows that only thus will they find 
contentment for their souls.” 


redeemed 
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THE OPEN DOOR INTO MANCHURIA 


The Door Ajar in Manchuria 


An Open Mind “On Equal Opportunity for All” —Demands Versus 


Doctrines 





What Is Left of Chinese Sovereignty—The Japanese 
Point of View 


By Grorce Marvin 
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The writer of this article spent the years of 1907 and 1908 in the United States 
Consular Service in China. Later he was in the service of the former Imperial Gov- 
ernment of China in the Far East and in Washington for a period of two years alto- 
gether. Following these activities, he was secretary of the syndicate of New York 
banks known as the “ American Group,” under the leadership of J. P. Morgan & 
Company, organized in 1910 to finance loans to China for railway development, 
reorganization of the currency, and similar purposes. Through his direct experi- 
ence in the Orient and his long-standing knowledge of commercial and financial re- 
lations in the Far East, Mr. Marvin is especially well qualified to analyze the highly 
complicated problem of trade rivalries and international competition for control 
and spheres of interest in Manchuria. 
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UTSIDE the State Department 
no one in this country knew 
that the United States during 


ten nervous days in the spring of 1908 
hovered on the edge of an ultimatum 
from Japan. 


* Open 


The 
Door ” 


crisis 


in 


came over 


the Manchuria. 
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During the preceding months on both 
sides of the Pacific the irritation over 
immigration restrictions in California 
had grown intense. On top of this 
came the additional friction of steady 
opposition from American Consular 
officials in Manchuria to Japanese de- 
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velopment of the Chinese provinces 
from which they had three years be- 
fore so unexpectedly and gloriously 
driven the armies of Russia. In the 
process of this development the prin- 
ciple of the “ Open Door” was being 
systematically violated. These two 
tensions, synchronized, brought things 
near the breaking point. 

In the United States, particularly 
on the Pacific Coast, unrestricted Jap- 
anese immigration was a vital matter, 
This Government was not prepared, 
but was willing, to go to the mat for it. 
And the people would have gone with 
the Government. The principle of the 
“Open Door ” meant something to the 
Government at Washington but it left 
America cold. Not one man in a 
thousand knew what it meant, or cared. 
And about that same percentage of 
genuine interest holds good now. 
Across the Pacific a sensitive Govern- 
ment was hurt by a slap in the face 
just as Japan stood panting and 
proud on the threshold of what it con- 
sidered abundantly proved membership 
in the first class of nations. But the 
great mass of the people of Japan re- 
mained unmoved by what happened in 
California. All Japan, Government 
and masses, was both willing and pre- 
pared to go to the mat for Manchuria. 
And so they would go today. 

What happened? Japan _ backed 
down in California. The Elder States- 
men swallowed their hurt pride and 
made “a gentlemen’s agreement.” 
That much is generally known. But 
Japan did not yield a foot in Man- 
churia. It was the United States 
which hedged there. Nobody, outside 
the “ official channels” immediately 
concerned, knows this. ; 

Mr. Root, the Secretary of State, 
did not expressly modify the high 
sounding platitude of “The Open 
Door and equal opportunity for all” 
which he had inherited from John 
Hay, but he soothed the irritation in 
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Manchuria. American consular activ- 
ities were confined to the purely com- 
mercial channels where they belonged 
and an ex-member of the United States 
Consular service in China, who had 
been actively employed by the Chinese 
Imperial Government in counteracting 
Japanese propaganda, was persuaded 
to desist from his labors just at the 
time when they were affording his em- 
ployers the most profound satisfac- 
tion. When, a year or more after the 
crisis was passed, this patriot returned 
home from the East, Mr. Root said to 
him: 

* Mr. X—, do you know that your 
assassination would have been just 
about the most inconvenient that I can 
imagine? ” 

If Japan was thus calmed down by 
a milder tone anent Manchuria, China, 
suffering a kind of territorial “ death 
by the thousand cuts,” was corre- 
spondingly disappointed. Manchuria 
—Chinese Manchuria—had just taken 
a new lease of life. By the Imperial 
decree of April 20th, 1907, the three 
Manchurian provinces of Heilung- 
kiang, Kirin and Shengking, which 
liad been loosely governed as separate 
dependencies, were combined into, a 
Viceroyalty and thus co-ordinated 
with the eighteen provinces of China 
proper inside the Great Wall. With 
this reorganization the Imperial Gov- 
ernment made a determined effort to 
exercise what was left of its sov- 
ereignty in Manchuria. Hsu-Shi- 
Chang, who is now President of the 
Chinese Republic at Peking, was ap- 
pointed to the newly created Vice- 
royalty and with him to Mukden, 
Governor of Fengtien (Shang King) 
or Central Manchuria, went Tang- 
Shao-Yi, a graduate of Columbia Col- 
lege and the right-hand man of Yuan- 
Shih-Kai. It was not long before both 
the Russians and the Japanese, but 
particularly the latter, became aware 
of a more vertebrate opposition to their 
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Soya beans, bean cake, and bean oil, an industry brought to its present enormous proportions 


by the Japanese since 1905, is entirely controlled by them. 


This photograph shows soya-bean 


cake ready for shipment on the docks at Dairen, the southern terminus of the South Manchuria 
Railway 


well-laid plans than anything they had 
as yet encountered from Chinese of- 
ficialdom. 

In this courageous and patriotic 
effort Tang and Hsu, with the ap- 
proval of Peking, counted upon the 
friendship of the United States, so 
repeatedly professed and in other re- 
spects sufficiently proved. They 
leaned on this friendship. Alone 
among foreign nations interested in 
China, America was innocent of terri- 
torial ambitions. The “ Open Door ” 
was an American doctrine, established 
by John Hay, reaffirmed by his suc- 
cessors, and repeatedly recognized as 
fundamental in treaties defining for- 
eign privileges and claims in China. 
W. W. Rockhill, who had actually in- 
vented the phrase when Assistant Sec- 
retary of State under Hay, was at this 
time American Minister in Peking. 
And by his initiative and direction the 


American -Government—the only con- 
science-stricken signatory of the Pek- 
ing protocol of 1900—had remitted 
the balance of the punitive Boxer in- 
demnity and was preparing to spend it 
for the education of Chinese students 
in the United States. The great Amer- 
ican Republic, magnanimously aloof 
from the land scramble, certainly ap- 
peared at long range like a stalwart 
champion of the territorial integrity 
and sovereignty of China with which 
“equal opportunity for all” was be 
lieved to be indissolubly bound. 

But while the Government across 
the Pacific contented itself with 
phrases, Japan went to work on the 
ground with characteristic industry. 
A steady tide of Japanese immigration 
flowed into the continental territory 
which had been won away from Russia. 
Japanese cities sprang up along the 
line of the South Manchuria Railway 

















from Port Arthur to Chang-chun 
where the Japanese standard gauge 
met the five-foot gauge of the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad, a branch of the 
Trans-Siberian, and over a surveyor’s 
boundary established by the Peace of 
Portsmouth, the Empire of Japan 
shook hands with what was left of the 
Empire of Russia on Chinese soil. 
Dalny, rechristened Dairen, grew to be 
next to Shanghai the largest Chinese 
port, outstripping now in exports and 
imports Tientsin, Hankow, and even 
Canton. Korea had proved a barren 
and inhospitable promised land mater- 
ially as well as politically. Manchuria 
was rich in agriculture, very rich in 
soya beans, in coal and iron deposits— 
the vital raw products which Japan 
needed—and it offered apparently vast 
possibilities in markets for Japanese 
manufacturers and railway exploita- 
tion. Manchuria was a necessity for 
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Japan; for the United States it was a 
doctrine. 

The Japanese took no chances of 
equal opportunities for all. The op- 
portunities were primarily _ theirs. 
Barred by their treaties from open dis- 
crimination, they were in an excellent 
position, with a control amounting to 
ownership of the ports and railway 
facilities under military administra- 
tion, to discriminate effectively in 
practice. 

Nearly all foreign mail had to pass 
through Japanese post offices before 
it reached its nationals. Japanese 
mail was naturally given precedence 
and foreign mail, except such official 
communications as came in_ sealed 
pouches, was repeatedly opened in 
transit. Foreign consular codes were 
stolen. Trade marks were borrowed, 
altered; and appropriated. Shipments 
of freight over the South Manchuria 
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One of the cuttings at the Fushun colliery owned and operated by the Japanese in the province 
Shengking or Central Manchuria. Within three years the yearly output of this one mine is 
expected to equal more than a third of the total annual coal production of China 
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were until very recently, when compe- 
bulk justified it, almost 
discriminatory; competing 


tition or 
frankly 
shipments got help up on docks, ac- 
cumulated demurrage on sidings, or 
were missent. American freight fre- 
quently arrived in bad shape and it 
was more than difficult to obtain re- 
dress Abundant 
dence of these things was on file in the 
American consulates in Manchuria 
end in the Department of State. 
Moreover, American agents and Chi- 
nese officials continued to report to 
their respective governments a syste- 
matic Japanese exploitation of cities 
and towns off the line of the South 
Manchuria Railway which were closed 
by the Chinese to foreign trade. Far 
into the provinces of Kirin and Hei- 
lunkiang and the borderland of Mon- 
golia the tentacles of Japanese enter- 
prise were thrust. 

All of this would have been com- 
mendable enterprise had it not been 
directly in contravention of treaties 
on file in the chancelleries of every for- 
eign Legation in China and subversive 
of Chinese sovereignty. Even at that 
no other Power, with the possible ex- 
ception of the United States, was in a 


for damages. evi- 











position to criticise Japan’s deter. 
mined Without going any 
further into details, it may be readily 
seen that sufficient cause for interna- 
tional friction existed if any other 
power had considered it worth while 
to make diplomatic representations, 
The only effective opposition, however, 
came from the American consular ser- 
vice in North China, particularly from 
the Consul-General at Mukden, Wil- 
ard Straight, who was destined to play 
a brilliant part in Chinese affairs until 
his untimely death in 1918. The 
British were then cramped by the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, only just 
annulled by the Washington Confer- 
ence; German attention was focused 
in Shantung and in the new project 
of the Tientsin-Pukow Railroad, and 
Franco-Belgian interests were chiefly 
directed along the line of the Peking- 
Hankow Railroad and the Yangtze 
valley. The war simplified matters by 
wiping out all German interests in 
China and removing Imperial Russia 
from the Siberian borders of Man- 
churia. 

American opposition to a foreign 
enterprise so directly contrary to the 
spirit and purpose of the open door 
was intimately linked with the princi- 
ple of Chinese sovereignty, now again 
(February 4th, 1922) recognized by 
the eight signatory Powers at Wash- 


course, 


JAPANESE RAILWAY 
ENTERPRISE 


The daily express, made 
up of American rolling 
stock, which now 
connects Fusan 
at the southern 
tip of Korea 
with the Transi- 
berian and Ew 
rope, running be- 
tween Antung 

Mukden through 
the mountains of 
southeasterm 
Manchuria 
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WHERE THE DOOR IS 


OPEN—MORE OR LESS 


While the United States formed eloquent phrases Japan went to work in the territory indicated 
in this map. She made it very easy for her subjects to migrate and settle in Manchuria, which 


country now boasts many “ Japanese cities’ 


ington, but before the war, except for 
the friendship, of the United States, a 
forlorn hope. It was this community 
of interest which brought Hsu-shih- 
Chang and Tang-Shao-Yi inta the 
closest sympathy and _ cooperation 
with Straight in his championship of 
Chinese-American rights. The strate- 
getic importance of this association 
may be appreciated when it is known 
that at this time Tang was secretly 
the unofficial Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Yuan-Shih-Kai, the strong 
man of China, end that with the ap- 
proval of the Empress Dowager, he 


> 


was building up, with Straight’s assis- 
tance, a great project for the develop- 
ment not only of Manchuria, but of 
Central China as well, by means of 
huge loans to be negotiated in the 
United States and applied with the 
administrative cooperation of Ameri- 
can business enterprise under the 
protection of the American Govern- 
ment. 

It later developed that he was even 
at this time beginning to cherish the 
fond hope, doomed to disappointment, 
of something in the nature of an al- 
liance between China and the United 
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States. What happened in Man- 
churia, therefore, had a significance 
for all China. And Willard Straight, 
the youngest Consul-General in the 
service, found himself for a few months 
in the position of a man into whose 
hands is given the making of history. 
The opportunities were there but not, 
as it turned out, for all. Straight, 
going through the door which he him- 
self held open, took advantage of a 
golden opportunity informally signed 
and sealed with warm Chinese approval 
in his dossiers, which Japan could not 
for a moment entertain when they got 
wind of it. China wanted the United 
States in Manchuria. That 
last thing Japan wanted. This situa- 
tion began fourteen years ago and tan- 
gible American interests in Manchuria 
are now just about where they were 
fourteen years ago, while the Fourteen 
Demands, embodying.the gist of the 
Twenty-one startling demands which 
criginally scandalized the treaty Pow- 


was the 


ers, made into a new treaty signed be- 
tween Japan and China in 1915, prac- 
tically hand over Manchuria—soya 
beans, coal, iron, severeignty and all— 
to Dai Nippon. That is the difference 


between a doctrine and a demand. 

There never was any possibility of 
war between the United States and 
Japan on the Manchurian issue alone, 
It is now apparent that there never 
will be. The “Open Door” isn’t 
good enough, nearly close 
enough, nearly big enough—big as it 
looked to those who dreamed dreams 
and saw visions in 1907-’09—to the 
excellent and contented people of these 
United States after a brief taste of 
what war means and costs over séas, 
Not while the normal trade of Porto 
Rico is larger than all our business 
with North China; not while exports 
and imports with the West Indies and 
Caribbean Coast, developed pro rata 
to equal these of Cuba at the best fig- 
would exceed the whole of our 


nearly 


ure, 


present trade with Europe. Certainly 
not while Congress finds a thousand 
other subjects for discussion more 
pressing; and presumably not while 


successive administrations at Wash- 
ington continue a closed door policy in 
their relations with. the “ backward” 
sister republics immediately to the 
south of us. The one thing in foreign 
relations that has appealed to the 


WHAT JAPAN FOUND—IN 1905 
The old Russian station buildings and yards demolished during the battle of Mukden 














present generation in the. United 
States—not the cognoscenti, but the 
man in the street who in his millions 
east and west makes public opinion— 
is cold hard business; quick returns, 
high percentages, and not too. much 
trouble to get at them. 

All of which the Department of 
State accurately appreciated fourteen 
years ago when a more moderate note 
was adopted in our Manchurian at- 
fairs and the American ex-Consul, who 
had become a sort of tribune for Chi- 
nese sovereignty, was summarily called 
off. 

In the autumn of 1908 Tang-Shao- 
yi arrived in Washington at the head 
of a special Embassy sent by the Im- 
perial Government to return thanks for 
the remission of the Boxer indemnity. 
In his dispatch cases he brought loans 
and concessions for American capital 
and in his hands he bore pledges and 
appeals for American friendship of a 
substantial kind. But Japan fore- 
stalled him. On the day of his arrival 
Mr. Root signed with Baron Takahira 
a joint note acknowledging Japanese 
interests in Manchuria. Subsequently 
the British Government also, faithful 
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to the Anglo-Japanese alliance, re- 
fused to join with American capital 
in taking advantage of opportunities 
offered by the Chinese north of the 
Great Wall. “It’s not the ‘Open 
Door’ but the ‘ Door Mat’ policy,” 
‘Straight wrote in his diary, “ and 
China pays.” Thus were Manchurian 
matters defined for the Empire. They 
have remained the same for the Re- 
public. 

If the United States had been un- 
qualifiedly dedicated to its many times 
repeated professions regarding the 
open door in Manchuria and the terri- 
torial integrity which implies Chinese 
sovereignty, no fairer “ opportunity 
for all,” no better opportunity to make 
good, could have been asked than that 
afforded by the Washington Confer- 
ence. Japan turned up in Washing- 
ton very reluctantly. The cards were 
stacked against them. It was a beau- 
tiful piece of diplomacy getting Far 
Eastern questions into the agenda 
with a universally popular Disarma- 
ment, lining up all the moral yearn- 
ings of a war-smitten Europe against 
Asiatic obstacles to peace which did 
not affect their broken exchequers, 





AND WHAT JAPAN HAS DONE—IN 1922 


A view in the Japanese “new town” of Mukden which has sprung up since the Russian war 
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A new Japanese city, built up on the ruins of the Russian “ Dalny,’ 


> and now ranking, next to 


Shanghai, as the largest port in China 


and having the whole thing staged at 
Washington. As one of the Japanese, 
with a franker sense of humor than his 
countrymen, put it: “ Suppose Japan 
had convened a world conference in 
Tokio to discuss Near Western and 
Caribbean problems, foreign troops in 


Nicaragua and Panama, and the terri- 
torial and administrative integrity of 
the West Indies together with Disarm- 
ament? ” 

But Japan undoubtedly scored a 
diplomatic victory at Washington and 


won friends. At Versailles the Jap- 
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anese delegates had adroitly prepared 
the ground for a subsequent beau geste 
by insisting upon the possession of 
Shantung to the verge of bolting, the 
Peace Conference. Accordingly when 
at Washington the Tokio delegates 
after prolonged negotiations finally 
yielded up with certain reservation the 
Chinese property they had taken frorn 
German y—and which, as a matter of 
fact, was becoming more of a white 
elephant than an asset on their hands 
—Mr. Hughes and his colleagues were 
hardly in a position to renew the 
pressure on Manchuria. Wellington 
Koo, who had refused to sign for 
China at Versailles because of Kiao- 
chow, at Washington with Shantung 
in his pocket turned his back discreetly 
on Manchuria. 

Admiral Kato and Prince Toku- 
gawa went home in March with their 
ninety-nine year lease of Manchuria 
confirmed and with their policies in 
North China these last sixteen years, 
if not actually approved, at least con- 
doned. ‘The Washington Conference 
left the status quo in Manchuria un- 
touched. ‘ After all,” as Mr. Root 
said, and he ought to know, “ a treaty 
isatreaty.”” The United States didn’t 
want to go into the matter of abro- 
gating treaties. Mr. Hughes consid- 
ered the moment inopportune for rais- 
ing the subject of demands on weaker 
nations. 

Let us keep an open mind on this 
open door business. The Republic of 
China exercises now more sovereignty 
in Manchuria than do the republics of 
Haiti and Santo Domingo in their re- 
spective dominions. But not a great 
deal more. And as for the “ Open 
Door ”—well, it really is ajar. 

And to be perfectly frank we—that 
is to say, American commercial in- 
terests—re: ally don’t deserve to have 
the door pushed any further open than 
now it stands. During the years when 
the American consular service were 
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holding it open by lying down on the 
threshold at some personal risk, no 
American trade of any consequence 
came through except the  British- 
American Tobacco Company and the 
ubiquitous Standard Oil whichthe Jap- 
anese themselves needed and welcomed. 
The only two large American enter- 
prises which have attempted the Man- 
churian field with local establishments 
in recent years have both gone to the 
wall. Neither one of them charges 
Japanese discrimination with their 
failure. Both of these corporations 
attempted to do business on a yearly 
basis. You can’t do business that way 
in China 

Listen also with an open mind to 
what the Japanese have to say for 
themselves. There are two sides to 
every question, and people have got 
to live. It is very hard for us in this 
country, particularly those of us who 
have never traveled or lived abroad, to 
appreciate the dire necessities of in- 
dividual and national existence in 
other countries less self-sufficient than 
ourselves. It is easy for us to beam 
good-fellowship when all the world 
knows our stomachs are full. The 
peoples who gather at Versailles and 
Genoa either suffer or are hungry. 
They are beginning to guess intensely 
and wildly. Our protestations do not 
cost us much, our magnificent charity 
doesn’t hurt us. 

So the Japanese discount our friend- 
ship talk for China; they do not rate 
our disinterestedness very _ highly. 
They do not acknowledge that there is 
anything intrinsically better about us 
but our position and the consequent 
immunity it gives us from the bitter 
compulsions that have warped Europe 
and now constrain them. 

Shortly before the war Baron Ko- 
mura told Sir Valentine Chirol and 
Dr. Morrison of the London Times in 
confidence at Tokio that the Japanese 
Government had been mistaken in two 
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of the reasons which it had considered 
vital in the holding and exploitation 
of Manchuria: the acquisition of terri- 
tory for Japanese colonization,and the 
development of a field for the small 
Japanese merchant. Both endeavors, 
he said, had proved failures. The Jap- 
anese population of Manchuria, after 
eighteen years of government aid to 
colonization, only amounts to about 
sixty thousand. The Japanese farmer 
or coolie prefers to stay in his own pic- 
turesque and comfortable islands un- 
less he can do a lot better elsewhere. 
California and Hawaii appeal to him 
but the Manchurian winters are too 
rigorous and he can’t begin to hold 
his own in an alien land against the 
Chinese agriculturist. It has proved 
the same with the Japanese small 
tradesman and merchant. They can’t 
live on even terms with Chinese com- 
petition. 

What then remains as _ sufficient 
grounds to explain Japan’s dedication 
to Manchuria. The reasons are three: 
the strategic position it affords her 
on the Asiatic Continent both politi- 
cally and from a military point of 
view, the market it opens on preferen- 
tial terms for her manufactures and, 
most important of all, control of the 
agricultural and mineral raw products 
now, in 1922, only partially exploited. 
Between 75% and 85% of the import 
trade of Manchuria is controlled by 
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Japan. All the coal mines operating 
on an extensive scale are in the hands 
of the Japanese and their plant at 
Fushun will soon have the largest 
coal production in all China, amount- 
ing to more than a third of the total 
annual output. ‘The soya bean crop 
alone in 1921 gave the Japanese 650,- 
000,000 bushels to haul and to sell, 
The Japanese may also say with jus- 
tice that the 698 miles of their railway 
enterprise are an economic and civiliz- 
ing factor in Manchuria with their 
zone of hospitals, schools, experiment 
stations, telephones, electric light, and 
sumptuous hotels. And the average 
American business man_ will find 
Japan’s answer to the “ ‘Open Door” 
charge worth listening to when the 
books of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way show figures amounting to $93,- 
790,000, the value of American goods 
handled between 1907 and 1919. The 
directors of the road will also show you 
that in the same period they them- 
selves imported to Manchuria Ameri- 
can goods to the value of $60,000,000. 
Finally, if you look into the American 
consular reports for 1921, Far East- 
ern Division, you will find that our 
own trade with Japan almost doubled 
that with all the rest of the Far East. 
The Door is very wide Open into 
Japan—a point which American bus- 
iness men may find it worth while to 
consider carefully. 
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Men of the Moment in Changing China 
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News of fighting around Peking, 
op the resignation of the President 
0), of China and negotiations be- 
el] tween leaders of North and 
’ South show that the greatest 
° 


us- and oldest population of Asia : 
ay is passing through another ; ? q 
period of storm and siress in . : 


iz- the endeavor to set up a@ strong 
elr republic. Personalities can eas- 
ily be overemphasized; but the 
nd leaders of the day influence the 

future and a study of them tells 
ge an interesting story of contem- 
ind porary China 
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THE ENIGMA OF CHINA’S CIVIL WAR 


Gen. Wu Pei Fu of the Yangtze River Valley in Central China, where he has been 
Inspector-General of the provinces of Hupeh and Hunan, has centered attention by 
his victory over Gen. Chang Tso Lin of Manchuria. What he will do with his power 
at Peking is the question interesting Chinese liberals now. He is in negotiation with 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen of South China for the reunification of the country and organization 
of a single government. He is also said to be ready to resign his own military post 
in the interest of a civil administration. Gen. Wu is an educated man and has favored 
a people’s convention and representative government in the provinces. He has more 
confidence among the students and merchants than China’s other military men, but 
they are watching him closely to see whether he will now seek personal power 
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MANCHURIA’S EX-BANDIT DICTATOR 


Gen. Chang Tso Lin of Mukden, defeated in 
baitles for the control of Peking by Gen. Wu 
Pei Fu, has declared his independence in the 
three provinces of Manchuria and in Mongolia. 
He is an uneducated man, but of great personal 
force, who rose through personal ambition, 
From the leadership of a formidable gang of 
bandit raiders, he was called into the service of 
the government after aiding the Japanese 
against the Russians in the war in Manchuria. 
He attained the Governorship of Manchuria 
and amassed great wealth, much of it by meth. 
ods reported to be corrupt. He has been asso- 
ciated with Japanese interests in plans for 
exploitation of Manchurian and Mongolian 
resources 







CHINA’S PRESIDENT 
WHO HAS QUIT 


Hsu Shi Chang, until re- 
cently head of the Peking 
Government, was supported 
by Gen. Chang Tso Lin and 
subject to his influence in 
appointments. An intimate and 
admirer of Yuan Shi Kai, the former 
dictator who failed in the attempt to 

make himself Emperor, he was prominent 
in Yuan’s administration, and later was said 
to have been back of a movement to restore the ; 

Manchus in 1917. He is a scholar and statesman of the old school. He resigned following 

Gen. Wu’s victory, to leave the way clear for an attempt to reunite North and South 
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‘A REFORMER GENERAL 
OF SOUTH CHINA 


Gen. Chen Chung Ming, Governor 
of Kwangtung Province, contrib- 
uted largely to the success of Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen in setting up his sep- 
arate administration at Canton. 
Gen. Chen fought the reactionary 
military governors of the southern 
provinces and has been Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of 
the Constitutionalist Government 
of South China. He is broadly 
educated along civil as well as 
military lines, and has always pre- 
ferred reforming the government 
of his province to fighting. He is 
known as a patriot and an honest 
man. A great friend of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, he is reported to dissent 
from the latter’s policy of oppos- 

ing Gen. Wu Pei Fu 
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SOUTH CHINA’S PRESIDENT 





Dr. Sun Yat Sen, known as the 
“Father of China’s Revolution,” is 
one of the most uncertain factors 
in the nation today. Educated in 
Hawaii and Hongkong, he early 
began to agitate against the Man- 
chus and was forced to flee the 
country. He was in the United 
States in 1911 when the revolution- 
ists called him back to become the 
first President of China. He re- 
signed to make way for Yuan Shi 
Kai and later opposed that dic- 
tator’s attempt to set up an empire. 
Later Dr. Sun began to organize 
the Canton administration against 
the northern militarists, whose in- 
fluence the South has consistently 
opposed under his Presidency. He 
has been an opponent of Gen. Wu 
Pei Fu. His reluctance to resign 
and aid in reuniting the nation has 
presented a difficult problem 
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ACTING PREMIER IN CHINA'S 
CRISIS 


Chow Tzu Chi, former Minister of 
Finance, is a graduate of the Colum. 
bian University, Washington, D. C, 
He has held a series of posts in China’s 
foreign service, including that of 
Consul at New York and San Fran. 
cisco, and the secretaryship of the 
Legation at Washington. He was Vice. 
Minister of Finance under Yuan Shi 
Kai and has also been Minister of 
War and of Agriculture. He was a 
member of China’s delegation a 
the Washington Conference. When 
Premier Liang fled after the victory 
of Gen. Wu, Chow Tzu Chi stepped 
into the vacancy temporarily and be. 
gan to work for peace, advocating the 
recall of the former President, Li 
Yuan Hung, as a first step in a pro 
gram to reunite all the nation’s 
warring factions 





GUIDING CHINA’S FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


Dr. W. W. Yen, Foreign Minister, 
is a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity of New York. He has been 
Minister to Denmark and Ger- 
many, and has risen through sec- 
retaryships to his present post. 
Amid the chaos of civil war and 
practical bankruptcy of the govern- 
ment at Peking, he has been a 
quiet, tireless and wise worker for 
China’s unity and welfare 
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MEN 


VEN PRESIDENT 
FOE OF MILITARISTS 


Li Yuan Hung, a former navy com- 
mander and later a cavalry com- 
mander in the Chino-Japanese War, 
was a leader in the revolution to 
overthrow the Manchus. He first 
proclaimed the Chinese Republic 
to the world in 1911. He was Act- 
ing President until Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen returned and took office, when 
he became Vice-President. He op- 
posed Yuan Shi Kai as dictator 
and was later made President. An 
attempt to restore the Manchus 
forced him out in 1917. Gen. Wu 
Pei Fu and the winning northern 
party recently turned to him in an 
appeal to resume the Presidency. 
He accepted on condition that the 
military governors of the provinces 
should not interfere with the civil 
administration, and called Dr. Wu 
Ting Fang of South China to be 
Premier 
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CHINA’S YOUNGEST 
STATESMAN 


V. K. Wellington Koo is already 
known to Americans as former 
Minister at Washington and also 
as a Washington Conference dele- 
gefe. From Columbia, of which 
university he is a graduate and 
where he was editor of the “ Spec- 
tator,” he was called home to be 
Secretary of Yuan Shi Kai’s Cabi- 
net. He was afterward Secretary 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Dr. Koo has been Minister to Mex- 
ico, Cuba and Peru, as well as to 
the United States, and has repre- 
sented China on the Council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, al- 
though he is only 33. He has been 
active in ‘the present crisis and is 
being talked of as a future Premier 











Our Unknown Neighbor 


Mexico Is Still a Strange Country to Most People in the United States 
Despite Its Importance to Us—The Nation, Now Entering a New 
Period of Development, Needs Our Aid 


By Frank A. ARrnoip 
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Mr. Arnold, who has been identified with the publishing business for twenty-five 
years, has specialized in the field of foreign trade relations. He is now Director of 
the Foreign Service of Frank Seaman, Inc., Advertisers, of New York. For two years 
he has held the position of National Chairman of the Committee on Export Adver- 
tising of the American Association of Advertising Agencies. Mr. Arnold recently 
completed a trip through Mexico which covered about 9000 miles. Personal acquaint- 
ance with Sr. Felix F. Palavicini, Editor of El Universal, and with other men of af- 
fairs in Mexico made it possible for Mr. Arnold to establish close contacts and to 
gain unusual opportunities to study the situation from the inside. He gives to the 
readers of Our World in this article his conclusions regarding the outlook in Mexico 
and her relations with the United States. 
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E of the United States have fact, the progress of the past two 
only begun to get acquainted years has been more remarkable than 
with Mexico, despite our long for any other period in the history of 

contact with our neighbor to the south. Mexico. 


One thing which has impressed me, in These facts raise the question: 
connection with a recent business trip What sort of man is this Obregon? 
through Mexico, is the ignorance of Many remember him as the leader 


Americans of all ages regarding the of the Carranza forces, who rode up 
extent of Mexico and the organization and down the streets of Mexico City 
of its national life. threatening to reduce it to ashes and 
Here is a country which covers to erect a cross in its place. Bankers 
some 760,000 square miles of terri- and business men still remember how 
tory,—an area equal to that of all they were confined for 24 hours in the 
the states east of the Mississippi River National Theatre during his first oc- 
excepting Wisconsin and Michigan. cupation of the city. In spite of all 
It is divided into 28 states and two this there has developed, largely 
territories, under forms of government through the diplomatic and executive 
similar to our own. The National genius of the man himself, a condition 
President, elected for a term of four’ which at first looked promising, then 
years, has a Cabinet of eight Minis- achieved a degree of permanency, and 
ters. They act in conjunction with a finally brought to the solid and law 
Senate and House of Deputies, with abiding citizens a feeling of hope. 





an interim committee meeting during The fact that Obregon has made 
the adjournment of the Congress for friends, where possible, with former 
consultation on policies and action. foes, showed the breadth of character 


President Obregon faced chaos fol- and long vision of the man. Whether 
lowing the fall of the Carranza regime. in politics, military affairs, or rela- 
It was a man-size job to get twenty- tions to the various states as the Chief 
eight governors, many of whom cared Executive, he has shown a desire for 
nothing for him individually or polit- constructive policies and a keen insight 
ically, to cooperate. In spite of this into the future which would do credit 
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ALVARO OBREGON, A DICTATOR WHO TURNED EXECUTIVE 


As a leader of revolutionary forces during the rise of Carranza to power and later in his over- 

throw, Gen. Obregon made enemies by his requisitioning of property, while reports that he 

opposed American enterprises and sharply attacked American policies created an unfavorable 

impression here. As President of Mexico he has gradually won support through constructive 
action, and he now seeks friendly working relations with the United States 
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A CENTER OF MEXICAN DAILY LIFE 


The public water fountain is a gathering place in the hot square of nearly every small town. 
f ly . . 8 P . . 
The men in little caps with cockades are policemen 


to a Diaz. Many things which at first 
could not be understood, later became 
clear as it was realized that Obregon, 
in dealing with the Mexican people, 
was dealing from a knowledge of their 
strength and weaknesses and with a 
firm conviction that brute force alone 
could not longer obtain the best results 
for the republic. 

This is best illustrated by an inci- 
dent at the time when the feeling of 
the people was such that they clamored 
for representation in the Cabinet by 
an advocate of the Agrarian law. This 
was given; and the law was enforced 
as far as possible. ~The result was that 
the enforcement of the law demon- 
strated its impracticability and the 
people themselves demanded the re- 


moval of the Agricultural Minister. 
Again, embarrassed by the presence 
of a Bolshevist Minister in his Cabi- 
net and desiring that the people might 
have a realizing sense of responsibility 
in governmental matters, he gave this 
Minister his full position, then removed 
him by appointment, making him gov- 
ernor of an outlying province where 
his tendencies could do no harm. 
Meanwhile Obregon gradually sur- 
rounded himself with tried and true 
advisers, among whom was a Minister 
of Education with ideals as high as 
any in the United States, and a dream 
to obtain a sufficient appropriation to 
put a school in every town and hamlet 
in Mexico. As Secretary of the Treas- 
ury appeared a man imbued with the 
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TWO-WHEELED CARTS ARE STILL USED IN SOME PLACES 


The paving in this street of Oaxaca suggests one reason why this sturdy sort of ox-drawn vehicle 
may be preferred to more luxurious but fragile conveyances 


highest ideals for his country and a 
desire to bring about a situation in 
which Mexico will recognize interest 
and principal on her debts and not be 
reckoned among the world’s defaulters. 
Leaving the political situation for 
a moment, let us see what Mexico has 
in potentialities which make for sound 
economic prosperity and under wise 
development will assure that stability 
and feeling of security which are the 
foundation-stones of international 
confidence. 
__The thing which impresses one vis- 
iting Mexico for the first time, and 
approaching the problem with an open 
mind, is the wonderful natural wealth 
of the country itself and the fact that 
these resources have been so little de- 


veloped by men as to leave the surface 
barely scratched. In that tremendous 
area from the Pacific on the west to 
the Gulf on the east and from the Rio 
Grande to Central America may be 
found practically everything in nat- 
ural resources which contributes to 
the welfare and comfort of mankind. 
Of its mineral wealth everyone has 
heard much. Whether this be silver, 
gold, iron or other minerals of com- 
mercial value, Mexico has them all in 
abundance and all under some develop- 
ment. From an agricultural stand- 
point, that rich valley in the midst of 
which the city of Guadalajara is 
located is capable of producing 
feedstuffs to all Mexico and a good 
part of the rest of the world. But 
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today it is so underdeveloped that it 
does not produce grain sufficient for 
the needs of its own people. 

Of the discovery of petroleum and 
its development during the past ten 
years, bringing with it the entry of 
foreign capital and the attendant 
jealousies, too much-has been said on 
both sides. The fact remains that in 
the region about Tampico there have 
been dscovered tremendous deposits of 
petroleum in quantity and value suf- 
ficient to make it a strategic point of 
the industry. 

From the standpoint of manufac- 
turing, it is a surprise to many to dis- 
cover that Mexico is now and has been 
for years manufacturing cotton and 
foolen fabrics of a texture and quality 
equal to those made in the United 
States, and is hindered from produc- 
ing a greater volume only by the 


absence of capital and the distrust of - 


investors. 

The iron mountains of Durango 
have contributed of their wealth to the 
steel works of Monterey and other 
cities engaged in heavy manufacturing. 
The result is that the visitor can now 
go through a rolling plant in Monterey 
apparently as efficient as many of our 
Pittsburgh mills. One might continue 





at length to speak of Mexico’s modern 
smelters, glass factories with jm- 
proved processes, and lesser manufae- 
tures, such as basketry and the pottery 
industries developed by a British 
syndicate. 

A statement was recently made that 
the buying power of Mexico, under 
normal conditions, is equivalent to a 
sum very nearly equal to the difference 
between our maximum exports of 1920 
and those of the present year. This 
is accounted for by the fact that 
Mexico needs most of the things which 
the United States manufactures, due 
partly to the fact that the country 
itself represents everything from the 
temperate to the tropical zone and is 
almost automatically divided into three 
regions. The United States is the 
quickest source of supply, whether of 
raw materials for mills or finished 
products which the Mexicans can not 
make for themselves. There is no 
prejudice against American goods. 
Where properly introduced they are 
as well established as in this country. 

Merchandise credits in Mexico are 
today and have been for years better 
than the average run of credits in the 
United States. By this I mean that 
in direct selling on open account, 
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THE TWO-HANDLED PLOW CAUSED A STRIKE! 


When the plow from the United States was introduced in Guadalajara, the demonstrator had to 
show that it could be guided with one hand before the peons would use it. Later American 
manufacturers made a standard one-handle plow 
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ONE OF MEXICO’S UP-TO-DATE PLANTS 


This smelter at Aguascalientes, built by a Minneapolis manufacturer, is typical of the industries 
growing up around the nation’s rich iron resources 


where the standing of the buyer is es- 
tablished with the same care as in the 
United States, facts and figures show 
losses through failure to pay or other 
causes so small as to be negligible. 

Recently I was traveling with an 
agent of a British syndicate, who said, 
in discussing this matter: 

“In representing my company over 
a period of twenty years and making 
frequent trips to Mexico establishing 
credits and selling goods, I have had 
all sorts of experience, including trad- 
ing during all the revolutions, since 
the days of Diaz. You will hardly 
believe that in twenty years the losses 
of my company have been so small as 
to amount practically to nothing. 
Debts on open account are regarded 
by the local merchants as debts of 
honor. 

“TI remember that in one of the 
revolutions a customer came and said: 
‘Senor, my place of business is de- 
stroyed, together with all the goods 
on my shelves and the storehouse with 
surplus stocks and the cars in the 
railroad yards. I have lost every- 
thing. But give me time and I will 
repay you, principal and _ interest.’ 
He kept his word, and in five years 
paid his bill in full.” 


A recent questionnaire sent out to 
something like 250 American houses 
doing business in Mexico practically 
confirms this attitude toward credits, 
based on experience covering a con- 
siderable period of years. 

Take the people themselves. There 
are about fifteen millions, only ten 
per cent of whom possess even the 
rudiments of an education. Some 
feel that this estimate should be halved 
to meet the standards of literacy set 
by the rest of the world. This does 
not mean that the people remain ig- 
norant from choice. It is simply a 
result of centuries of exploitation at 
the hands of others. Talking with the 
editor of one of the leading papers of 
Mexico City, I ventured to inquire 
why Mexico was so slow in reaching 
the level attained by many younger 
nations. 

* Mexico is 500 years behind the 
rest of the world,” he said. “ In our 
revolutions among ourselves we are 
doing the same thing that the people 
of most civilized nations were doing 
500 years ago. We can’t bridge this 
gap at once. Education is the only 
solution. Two generations of educa- 
tion will put Mexico where the people 
can choose their leaders instead of be- 
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CHOKING OFF AN OIL GUSHER 


An American engineer and a Mexican helper are bringing under 
control the waste of petroleum from a new Panuco well 


ing directed by them as they are now.” 


In mixing with the common people . 


I was impressed by the degree of in- 
telligence all along the line from the 
Indian baby learning to talk, to the 
mature peon who, although ignorant, 
was bright, intelligent and resourceful 
in handling his small affairs. The 
Mexican represents a mixture of 
Spanish and Indian blood and is sus- 
ceptible to quick reaction to almost 
all of the stimulating and elevating 
influences of education. 

Due to the childlike and credulous 
nature of the Mexican, he has many 
times been victimized by unscrupulous 
adventurers who exploited him for 
their own profit. Nowhere did I find 
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prejudice against the 
American people ag 
such, but I did find 


most bitter denuncia- 


tion of certain types 
all too common in 
Mexico and by whom 
our nation is mis- 
judged. Unfor- 
tunate border occur- 
rences and agitation 
by unscru pu- 
lous leaders have 
caused sour feeling; 
but it is not wide- 
spread and can be 
corrected. 

Enough has been 
said to show the 
value of Mexico as 
a friendly neighbor. 
It is also certain that 
without recognition 
on the part of the 
United States, fol- 
lowed by Great Brit- 
ain and France, Mex- 
ico can hardly hope 
to recoup and take 
her place among the 
nations of the world. 
Due to the Monroe 
Doctrine, the United States must take 
the initiative. Why has it not done 
so before this? 

It will be remembered that Carranza 
was recognized by a previous adminis- 
tration under conditions which would 
doubtless have brought about the 
same result regardless of the party in 
power. When Carranza assured our 
government that the Constitution of 
Mexico, providing protection for life 
and property of foreigners, would be 
observed in all details, one could not 
imagine a departure so radical from 
all principles of international pro- 
cedure os the substitution of a new 
Constitution, Article 27 of which prac- 
tically confiscated property of for- 
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cigners held in fee simple for many 
years. 

, Subsequent events resulting in the 
death of Carranza and the elevation 
of Obregon brought about an inter- 
national situation which made our ad- 
ministration cautious in recognizing 
a nation so fickle. So when Obregon 
knocked at the door of the Depart- 
ment of State, he was met with all 
courtesy but told that in view of re- 
cent events it seemed wise to us, be- 
fore again recognizing Mexico, to ask 
that a simple treaty of amity and com- 
merce be drawn up for signature. 
This would establish beyond doubt the 
status existing between the two na- 
tions and prevent any 
changes by Constitu- 
tional enactment. 

It must be remem- 
bered that this was pro- 
posed only a few months 
after Obregon became 
President, while he was 
holding his post by 
His po- 
litical position was not 
fully established. The 
people were uncertain; 


force of arms. 


and he had no great na- 
tional backing. Obre- 
gon knew all this; and 
it is reported that in 
substance his reply to 
the United States was 
as follows: “ To agree 
what 
you ask in advance of 
granting recognition 
would be considered by 
my people as an affront 
to their national pride, 
and were I to sign the 
treaty, it would in all 
probability fail of rat- 
ification by our Con- 
gress. The result would 
doubtless be that I 
would be 


by signature to 


deposed as 
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President and another put in my place 
relations with the 
United States might become compli- 


—in which event 


cated.” 

It is surmised that a period of 
“ watchful waiting ” was agreed upon 
unoflicially. The feeling was that the 
course of events might bring the peo- 
ple through the urge of economic ne- 
cessity into a different frame of mind, 
in which a more unanimous desire for 
recognition among the nations of the 
world would dominate. So matters 
drifted on for fourteen months, when 
suddenly Mexico City was startled on 
the morning of March 1 by an ed- 
itorial in El Universal _ entitled: 


FELIX F, PALAVICINI 


Editor of El Universal, a leading daily newspaper of Mexico. 
Senor Palavicini is one of the most hopeful forces at work in 
shaping the Mexico of the future 
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BOYS ARE ALIKE EVERYWHERE 


This little Mexican Indian is evidently a prey 
to both timidity and curiosity while his 
mother demonstrates the making of tortillas 


“The Only Solution.” This editorial 
was written by Senor Palavicini, a 
man who knows Obregon well enough 
to criticize him when necessary or 
praise him when it is merited, and who 





is so close to the real situation as 
to be called “the Heart of Mexico,” 

This man penned a “ message to 
Garcia,” in no uncertain terms, which 
before nightfall was heard in all the 
twenty-cight states of Mexico. He 
stated that * perhaps wisely and ad- 
visedly ” delay had been employed, 
but that continuation of this policy 
would bring conditions worse than the 
first, inasmuch as the Mexican people, 
tired of inaction and misunderstanding 
the delay in recognition, would con- 
strue it as a lack of confidence in 
Obregon. The editorial closed witha 
summons to Obregon to choose which 
of two paths he would take as Chief 
Executive and reminded him that 
recognition with the United States as 
a friendly helper might soon be of 
greater advantage than lack of recog- 
nition with an uncertain political fol- 
lowing. 

As a result of this pronouncement, 
the wheels of diplomacy, although un- 
seen, began to revolve, with the result 
that when I left Mexico a_ political 
sentiment was beginning to crystallize 
favorably toward recognition. 

It must be borne in mind that Mex- 
ico can not possibly obtain money for 
education, public utilities, good roads 
and other necessities unless her bonds 
have the status only to be obtained by 
the recognition of the United States, 
and that without the ability to finance 
herself there is no hope for a perma- 
nent or satisfactory government. 

It must be borne in mind that al- 
though Mexico has great resources, 
her population at present lacks the 
technical knowledge, initiative and 
‘apital to develop them. They must 
lie dormant unless the rest of the 
world comes in with the needed money 
and energy and organizing ability. 
Literally billions of capital are wait- 
ing to enter Mexico from the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land and elsewhere, as soon as there 
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is a guarantee of observation of the 
rights of life and of property, with- 
out which it is needless to say no satis- 
factory progress can be accomplished 
soon. 

The future of the nation, of course, 
depends upon the advance made by 
the native Mexican. Here the country 
needs cooperation in the development 
of the untrained intelligence of the 
masses of the people through the in- 
struction of the boys and girls of the 
Visits to the 
schools show as keen an interest in the 


generation growing up. 


classes as in our own land; but there 
is great need for more buildings, more 
equipment, more books, many more 
teachers. 

We hear much nowadays about the 
Big Brother idea. Why not apply the 
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principle in our dealings with this sis- 
ter republic at our border? Mexico 
needs to learn many things about our 
administration of a republic. She 
needs to be guided in the development 
of a universal system of compulsory 
education. She needs to obtain the 
international viewpoint on many 
things. What a great thing it would 
be if Mexico and the United States 
could get together through the ap- 
pointment of an International Com- 
mission to study the entire situation 
in a friendly cooperative way—lend- 
ing our moral support and influence 
to the upbuilding of what will some 
day be a rich and powerful republic 
—a land which we shall be proud to 
have helped in the making—the United 
States of Mexico. 
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THEY NEED OUR FRIENDSHIP 


This group of Mexican natives is typical of the masses of the peons who look toward the 
nited States with uncertainty and with hope for helpful cooperation for a better life 











The Path of the Buddha 


The Huge Country Called Chinese Turkestan Has Been Used as a Great 
Granary by China’s Millions in the Past and Will Be So Used in 
the Future—Curiously Enough the Trade Routes Which 
Brought Turkestan’s Riches to China Were Blazed by 
Buddhism 


By Lanepon 


WARNER 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM “RUINS OF DESERT CATHAY,” BY SIR AURIEL STEIN 


Langdon Warner for seven years, from 1906 until 1913, was Curator of Oriental Art 
Most of this time he spent in the Orient, where 


in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


he had unusual opportunities for research work. 
At present he is Director of the Pennsylvania Museum 


State Department in Siberia. 
in Philadelphia. 


HA TEVER the enormous 
Province of Chinese Turkes- 


tan may hold for the Chinese 
republic in the future, it is an unde- 
veloped and almost unknown region to 
the average Chinese today. We 
think of it vaguely as the land of 
Marco Polo and Prester John, swept 
by the hordes of Jenghis Khan, un- 
watered and unexplored except by the 
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nomads whom we are used to call 
* 'Tartars.”’ 
And yet the Chinese before the 


time of Christ turned his eyes con- 
stantly to the Westward and for ten 
centuries thereafter kept up a more 
er less constant traffic in ponies and 
gold and precious jade over the bor- 
ders. Horses, then as now, were im- 
portant to his life and more were 
brought from Turkestan than were 
raised at home during the early cen- 
turies of our era. If gold did not play 
so important a part in the life of the 
Empire as it does today, at least it 
was a precious substance for which the 
rich men would pay high prices in silk, 
grain and men’s lives. But of all min- 
erals jade was the most in demand. It 
had magic properties to preserve 
health and bring luck. Officials could 


not do without it for their insignia of 
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Later he was a special agent of the 
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office, the dead of the well-to-do were 
buried with jade disposed about their 
bodies, and witch doctors and priests 
used it in their practices. It came 
from the mountains of Turkestan and 
was worth years of caravan travel and 
mountain exploration by the time it 
reached the centers of civilization in 
the valley of the Yellow River. 

But perhaps most important of all, 
the Chinese of the first ten centuries 
of our era looked on Turkestan as the 
medium for the great traffic in ideas 
which came over the Tibetan Roof of 
the World and across the deserts of 
Turkestan from India. The stream 
which carried all these precious things 
was no less than the religion of the 
Buddha who had been born six cen- 
turies before Christ in India, and 
whose creed was by this time pro- 
foundly influencing the Chinese people. 
Though few real Buddhists are left in 
China today and none in Chinese Tur- 
kestan, it is safe to say that China 
would not be what it is, nor its history 
have been so important to the rest of 
the world, if those native cults, Con- 
fucianism and Taoism, had not grown 
up alongside of the imported religion. 

As great a factor as any in the 
changes which took place in Turkestan 
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A CAMEL CARAVAN IN MID-DESERT SHOWING THE GREAT DIFFICULTIES OF 
TRAVE 


vie 


was the two thousand miles of moun- 
tains and deserts, mere physical geog- 
raphy to be overcome. 

Columbus and Raleigh and Francis 
Drake were not more important to the 
development of Europe than unnamed 
pilgrims setting out from the Middle 
Kingdom at the peril of their lives for 
the year long journey to India. If 
they lived to come back at all they 
brought with them treasures which, 
from the point of view of civilization, 
meant more than the tons of golden 
dishes which the 
fetched to Spain from America in the 
seventeenth century. 

To know Turkestan today, or to 
know what it was in the time of Charle- 
magne or on the day when the Magna 
Charta was signed, is to know it in 
terms of trade routes. More and more 
we begin to see that history must be 
re-written for the whole world in these 
terms. Today the problem is pre- 
cisely that—roads, oases, mountains, 
foothills, fords, watersheds, wastes 


Conquistadores 


and tillage—but first of all it is roads. 
So much for today ; tomorrow China 
will use Turkestan as a granary, a 
horse and cattle farm, a mining pros- 
pector’s paradise and the land which 
produces certain fruits more lucious 
than those of any other part of the 
globe. Among the foothills of the 
southern ranges water power will be 
developed for use in the silk and flour 
industries, woolen manufacture and 
stamping mills for mineral ores. The 
salt deserts which have cost so many 
lives and which nearly lost Marco 
Polo’s book to the world, will yield 
their bitter deposits for the good of 
the Middle Kingdom. If so much is 
sure, how much more will exploration 
and invention and the advance of pop- 
ulation wring from that romantic 
country for the good of man? 
Politically Turkestan hardly figures 
in the outside world today. Even the 
Peace Conference at Paris, which was 
forced to consider every quarter of 
the globe when the grievances ef lesser 
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PAINTED ON SILK GAUZE 


Ancient banners found in the course of 
explorations in Turkestan 








nations were brought before it, barely 
mentioned Chinese Turkestan in their 
council chamber. And yet it was in 
that vast country, one thousand five 
hundred miles long and eight hundred 
broad, that the Aryan race probably 
had its birth, and it was through it 
that we received knowledge of silk and 
of tea, and from there that the Chinese 
are believed to have learned the agri- 
culture which is their mainstay. 

From prehistoric times Chinese Tur- 
kestan was in touch with the very 
western borders of Europe. Jade 
drifted from hand to hand till it 
reached Troy to be locked up under 
the ruins of the later cities and, fur- 
ther still, pebbles fashioned in the form 
of small axes fell into the hands of the 
Swiss lake, dwellers in the early years 
of the bronze period or before it. 

If history could be written and 
maps made without our meaningless 
modern political boundaries, a glance 
would show the whole drama; the 
crowded river valleys of the Yellow 
River on the one side and Europe on 
the other, while in the midst a long 
trunk road with its twistings and its 
ramifications running through hard 
country, the nursery of the Aryan 
race, where are the little streams which 
bring down gold and pebbles of jade 
and where cattle and sheep and ponies 
are to be sought. China with its prec- 
ious silk on the one hand, Europe to 
the west with a demand for anything 
and everything that is useful to man 
and, again to the South and West, 
India be the great Idea of Buddh- 
ism was born to influence all the 
Oriental world. 

This then is the drama of a trade 
route between China and the West, 
and that was the story in prehistoric 
times. Had it not been for trade 
there would have been no need for the 
great wall which stretched along the 
north border of China from the Pa- 
cific ocean clear back into the central 
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deserts of the continent. A thousand 
miles from the trading cities of the 
river valleys an army watched that 
wall. Garrisons manned the towers at 
intervals and patrols marched the bat- 
tlements as, during those very years, 
Rome was sending some of her choicest 
chivalry to watch the Wall in Britain. 
The centurian of the Sixth Legion 
serving on Hadrian’s wall had _per- 
haps never heard of the Chinese, nor 
did the Chinese legionary stationed at 
a watch tower on the marches of Turk- 
estan know even the name of Rome. 
But Hadrian’s young bloods in the 
guard regiments wore shirts whose 
hems were decorated with strands of 
silk from China, laboriously ravelled 
out from imported cloth and rewoven 
to suit the Roman fancy of the day. 
That, and much more, was what Chi- 
nese Turkestan meant to Europe. But 
to China during the first ten centuries 
after Christ it was, as we have seen, 
the road that carried an absorbing 
Idea—Buddhism. In this Ideal was 
embedded a new art and a national 
culture. 

Leaving out sporadic raids into the 
West which various carly Chinese Em- 
perors conducted as far as the Cas- 
pian Sea and perhaps even the Persian 
Gulf, omitting a list of the Empresses 
and Imperial concubines who were 
brought from Turkestan, the fourth 
century of our era saw the western 
lands spring into great importance. 

China at that time was nominally 
in the grasp of a failing native 
dynasty. Already their sway was 
scouted by more than one petty Prince 
with whom they were too weak to 
grapple. Civil war was in the Middle 
Kingdom itself and the Tartars were 
it their northern and western borders. 
A band of these savage horsemen, 
bringing their wives and cattle from 
Manchuria, worked their way down 
across what is now the upper border 
of Shansi Province. Though there 
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Such figures as this are typical of those found 
on these old Oriental treasures 
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ONE OF THE OLD WATCH TOWERS NEAR TUN-HUANG 


were but a few thousand of them, they 
comprised a little nation by them- 
selves, spreading south for fresh pas- 
tures and for the loot of peaceful 
If we know but little of their 
early movements it is because they are 
only a single group of small encroach- 
ing hordes, and because the Imperial 
Chinese records loyally confine them- 
selves to the chronicle of the court in- 
trigues of the legitimate sons of Han 
who ruled their parcelled acres to the 
South. 

By the year 400 they were firmly 
settled at Tatung fu, a city at that 
time six centuries old, and which is to- 
day the Capital of Shansi Province. 
Here they found themselves outnum- 
bered by the submissive Chinese whom 
they ruled ; outnumbered and gradually 
conquered by the older civilization. It 
was not many gencrations before the 
Northern Wei turned to their sub- 
jects for tutelage. Chinese manners 


towns. 


and language were cultivated, the rul- 
ing house of chieftains changed their 
name and title to conform to Chinese 
usage and, most significant of all, be- 
came enthusiastic converts to the 
freshly imported religion of Buddha. 
At this capital are to be seen the ear- 
liest dated Buddhist sculptures of 
China. 

Three generations more carried the 
little kingdom south as far as the 
modern Honan Fu and prepared them 
to play the main part in the drama of 
Turkestan. They had come down for 
better pasture and tillage and for 
richer cities to loot. What they found 
was a strategic position at the end 
of the Turkestan trade route which 
made them middle men and distribut- 
ing agents for the whole of China. The 
new culture, the great Salvation of 
Buddhism, jade, ponies, precious books 
and scriptures, holy paintings, salt 
and learned men were their traffic. 
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The five other little Kingdoms which 
divided the lands of known China at 
that time were forced to come to the 
sixth—our Northern Wei dynasty of 
when they wished an Indian 
scholar them Buddltism, a 
decorator for the palace walls, a sculp- 
tor for the King’s tomb, a herd of 
fresh ponies or a sack full of precious 
jade pebbles from the mountain brooks 
of Turkestan. 

The new North Wei capital was 
moved from ‘Tatung Fu to the new po- 
sition on a tributary of the Hoang Ho 
in the closing years of the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ. By this time they 
lad lost their wild Tartar character 
and took pride in being masters of 
Chinese culture. Miles of Buddhist 
chapels decorated with tens of thou- 
sands of sculptured figures were cut 
from the river cliffs. Thousands of 
monks worked there, busy translating 
from Sanscrit and Pali 


Tartars 


to teach 


the classics 
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into Chinese, and to these monasteries, 
as to a University, came students from 
the three kingdoms of Korea, from 
awakening Japan and from all over the 
Middle Kingdom. 

We shall never know in terms of 
modern trade and consular reports 
what dimensions Turkestan _ traffic 
reached in those palmy days. But it 
was worth the upkeep of a large army 
to protect the road, and it made 
Honan the capital of China and the 
ruling house of North Wei fabulously 
rich, The journey to India proper 
to have taken a full twelve 
months and often more. This meant 
that even large caravans must depend 
to some degree for subsistence on the 
country that they passed through. 
Enough supplies could never be car- 
ried to last the whole journey. Mut- 
ton and woolen cloth and milk were 
traded or purchased on the road. The 
well in the desert, where pilgrims and 
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peddlers must stop the night, was fre- 
quented by the natives for barter and 
often for robbery. Little hamlets 
grew in such places where rent could 
be charged for a night’s shelter and a 
sack of pony feed could be furnished. 
Where the nomads could come to do 
business with the caravans by degrees 
a bazaar sprang up about the pilgrim’s 
grave. Add a few more monks, a 
maker of clay charms and forged relics 
of the Buddha, a merchant of woolen 
cloth, a few prostitutes and a wine 
shop and there was a new village in 
Central Asia. 

Thus monastic establishments and 
towns of considerable importance grew 
up on the trade route. They were 
large enough to become ends in them- 
selves for the faint-hearted who quailed 
at facing the deserts and snowy passes 
beyond. India met China in Turk- 
estan. 

For twenty centuries at least China 
has had more or less intimate connec- 
tion with what we now call ** Chinese ” 
Turkestan. It has been captured with 
ease and gradually relinquished by the 
Chinese government more than once. 
Twice at least it has been lost to local 
governments stronger than any force 
which China was prepared to send 
against them. But more often it has 
been lost through mere neglect on the 
part of the Middle Kingdom in times 
when civil war made it impossible 
to look after dependencies and col- 
onies. 

The last reconquest was in 1877, 
preceded by a fourteen year gap, dur- 
ing which Turkestan attempted self 
government and succeeded most vilely. 
Now the Province is no longer a de- 
pendency but reckoned on the same 
footing with the original eighteen 
provinces of China proper. Chinese 
traders are everywhere and near the 
larger settlements, Chinese farmers. 
But on the whole the population is an 
alien race which, after experiencing 


the oppression of successive native 
Princes, no doubt prefers the flexible 
rule of the older civilization. 

What new China will make of Turk- 
estan when it emerges from civil war 
and the engrossing problems of the 
present republican experiment, no man 
can guess. It may be that by that 
time all Central Asia will have split 
up again into a series of jealous 
Khanates as it was in the Middle Ages. 
It may be that China will be strong 
end rejuvenated and able to keep the 
trade routes open and to develop the 
country. 

‘Of one thing there can be no doubt. 
The population has increased under 
the Chinese in the last three centuries 
and will increase still more. With the 
greater pressure will come the opening 
of coal and gold mines, the watering 
of pasture lands and the gradual en- 
croachment of sown land over prairie. 
Water power and irrigation will do 
what the legionaries of the Chinese 
T’ang Emperors failed to do and what 
the Great Wall of two thousand years 
ago could not compass. But that 
water power and that irrigation must 
be wanted by the new Chinaman. It 
must be a crying need in his life. The 
natives of Turkestan will not accom- 
plish the miracle of their own initia- 
tive. Thus, indirectly, the problems 
of the old East and West trade route 
are again our own affair. 

Not only China at the Eastern end 
but we at the Western must take part. 
If China becomes increasingly our 
market for manufactured goods and 
our reservoir for raw material, rather 
than a squabbling ground for conces- 
sions, she will be forced to develop 
her outlying territory in Turkestan. 
Then and only then will the trade 
route chapter be ended and Turkestan 
be an entity no longer reckoned only 
as a year or so of hardship in the lives 
of adventurous pilgrims and hardy 
traders. 
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The Credit of the Nations 


International Finance is Today Faced with a Dilemma, One Horn of 
which is the Great Difficulty of Meeting Outstanding Obligations, 
the Other Is the Disaster which would Follow Repudvation 


By Artruur BuLiarp 
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This is the first of three articles on the problem of Inter-Governmental War Debts. 
Vr. Bullard, the editor of Our World, had been a student and writer on international 
affairs and the foreign correspondent of different American magazines for ten years 


before the War. 


After Government service in Russia during the War, he entered the 


Department of State, resigning from the post of Chief of the Division on Russian 


affairs to return to writing. 


1. THE VALUE OF CREDIT 


Old-fashioned people, like Lenin, 
describe the epoch in which we live as 
“(Capitalistic.” In reality we have 
passed on into a Neo- or Post-Capi- 
talistic Era, which is dominated by the 
Value of Cre dit. 

Much confusion in current economic 
discussion is caused by a failure to 
realize all the implications of this 
change from a cash to a credit basis. 
We still try to apply to our present 
problems “‘ worked 
out fifty or a hundred years ago, when 
payment dominated the 
changes. In the last few decades 
actual dollars, pounds sterling, marks 
and have retired into bank 
vaults and have disappeared from cir- 
The United States is still 
“on a gold basis,” but anyone who 
tries to pay a ten thousand dollar bill 
in Double Eagles would be thought 
insane, 


economic laws,” 


specie ex- 


francs 


culation. 


Even paper money—the “ le- 
gal tender” about which our fathers 
were so excited—is disappearing be- 
fore the private check. 

We take this development too much 
matter realize its 
importance till we go abroad, where 
checks are still held in suspicion. A 
current bank account in France is 
almost as much trouble as it is worth. 
It is little more than a safe. place to 
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lock up your money. You can not 
pay your rent, with a check, nor your 
grocer’s bill. Even your doctor will 
prefer “real” money. In England, 
careful people still go through the 
elaborate ritual of “ crossing checks ” 
—to make them non-negotiable! 

Individual credit—the ready circu- 
lation of private checks—is more 
highly developed in this country than 
elsewhere. But all the world around, 
the credit of banks and great commer- 
cial houses was so well established that 
the whole process of international 
commerce had changed profoundly, 
from those early days of Capitalism, 
when only cash ran current. 

The foundation of this modern 
credit system was the assumed sol- 
vency of the Great States. 

There is an old financial maxim, 
* Bad money drives out good.” This 
adage, dressed up in more formal lan- 
guage is called by the economists, 
* Gresham’s Law.” The fact it de- 
scribes is very simple. If two curren- 
cies circulate in the same place, the 
people hoard the one they think more 
valuable and so it disappears from 
sight. If you have two quarters, one 
of which is surely good and the other 
does not ring quite true, it is human 
nature to save the good one and pass 
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the one you suspect. So, if at any 
time or in any place you wish to dis- 
cover the ultimate security — the 
wealth-token most highly revered— 
the place to look for it is in the peas- 
ant’s stocking or the safe deposit 
vaults of a Trust Company. In all 
civilized countries, before the War, 
this ultimate security was a govern- 
ment obligation. It mattered little 
whether it was printed on gold or 
paper, for paper money was on a par 
with gold. The true value was not in 
the material but in the financial integ- 
rity of the Government. This repu- 
tation for honesty and solvency—un- 
impeached credit—is the greatest 
asset a nation could have. 

It took the best part of five cen- 
turies for the people of Europe to 
learn the value of honest currency. 
Again and again, some king in finan- 
cial difficulties tried to escape by the 
Royal Road of debasing the coinage. 
Mr. Thomas W. Balch in “ The Law 
of Oresme, Copernicus and Gresham,” 
“In the reign of King John 
the Second, the value of the livre 
tournois was changed, between 1351 
and 1360, no less than seventy-one 
times .... far from filling the cof- 
fers of the king, this policy prostrated 
commerce and the wealth of the realm 
of France shrank.” He also quotes 
a line from Dante’s Paradiso, refer- 
ring to the woe that fell on the dwel- 
lers along the Seine through the pen- 
chant of Philip, the Fair, for falsify- 
ing his currency. It was a common 
vice of kings. 

Sir Thomas Gresham, from whem 
‘the law gets its name, wrote a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth in which the finan- 
cial advice is much more sound than 
the spelling. 

“Ytt may pleasse your majesty to 
understande, thatt the firste occassion 
off the fall of the exchainge did growe 
by the Kinges majesty, your latte 
ffather, in abaisinge his quoyne ffrome 


writes: 


vi ounces fine too iii ounces fline, 
Wheruppon the exchainge fell . , , , 
which was the occassion thatt all your 
ffine goold was convayd ought of this 
your realme.” 

It took much bitter experience, re 
peated many times, to teach the people 
of Europe that this was one thing 
they could not permit their kings to 
do. The moment public confidence in 
the integrity of the currency was lost, 
prosperity vanished. 

It is equally important today to 
maintain the integrity of our credit, 
If for instance we lost confidence in 
the stability of our national Treasury, 
every one would immediately try to 
sell his Liberty Bonds. We would at 
once begin to hoard gold and silver, 
try to discharge our obligations in 
paper and collect in specie. It is hard 
to picture what would happen if na- 
tional credit blew up. The end result 
would be a return to cash transac- 
tions and the barbarian methods of 
barter. What is happening today in 
Russia is the best suggestion we can 
get of where we would go if our na- 
tional credit were destroyed. Credit 
—and private and commercial credit 
rest on the solvency of governments— 
plays the same, if not a more impor- 
tant, role in our modern life that cur- 
rency did in days of Dante and Good 
Queen Bess. 

International Finance—all the tre- 
mendously complicated system by 
which the products of one country 
reach the markets of another—is to- 
day faced by a dilemma. One horn is 
the exceeding difficulty of meeting and 
honoring the outstanding obligations 
of the various nations. The other 
horn is the final and disastrous over- 
throw of Credit, which would result 
from any form of Repudiation. 

Judged by pre-war economic stan- 
dards it would seem entirely possible 
for Europe to take care of her debts 
to America. The Associated Nations 
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are pledged to repay in a generation, 
for material which we were able to get 
together and ship in two years. If 
the economic machine were in as good 
order as in 1913 this would be com- 
parativel\ easy. But the War has 
smashed the machine. 


A Pleasant Sounding Word 


oe from recuperating, most of 
Europe is sinking deeper into in- 
solvency. Few governments can bal- 
ance their budgets without juggling 
the figures. Even, if general disarma- 
ment cut the military appropriations 
below pre-war figures, they would all 
find it difficult to raise incomes to 
cover imperative expenditures on in- 
ternal welfare. With their depreci- 
ated currency, the heavy drain of war 
pensions, grants for reconstruction, 
unemployment-doles, the paralysis of 
trade—resulting from new tariff bar- 
riers and the decreased purchasing 
power of accustomed markets—it is 
impossible at present for most Euro- 
pean Governments to pay even interest 
on their foreign debts. 

But the other alternative—repudi- 
ation—can not be calmly envisaged 
by any one, here or abroad, who be- 
lieves in the kind of civilization, which 
has been developed on the basis of the 
sanctity of contract. Respect for this 
fundamental principle in international 
relations has recently been insisted up- 
on by Secretary Hughes in a speech 
before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. And if this is a proper 
test to apply to our relations to Mex- 
ico and Russia, it is just as applicable 
to our Associates in the War. 

The proposal that America should 
voluntarily cancel the war-debts is an 
attempt to escape from this, unpleas- 
ant dilemma. But simple as_ this 
seems to sound to those who advocate 
it, it is only a verbal escape. “ Can- 
cellation” is only a euphemism—a 
pleasant sounding word for the ugly 





reality of violated contract. It is pos- 
sible to argue that it might have been 
wiser to have handed over all the food 
and equipment represented by these 
loans as a free gift to our Associates 
and to have written it down as part of 
our war costs. This was not done. 
The European nations, which are now 
in our debt, entered into contracts 
with our government which seem to 
them reasonable and generous. They 
borrowed the money, immediately 
after we entered the war, on terms 
considerably more favorable than they 
had been able to arrange before. These 
contracts entered into voluntarily and 
in good faith, are now “in circula- 
tion,” part of the foundation of the 
whole credit structure. 

Even if the political difficulties 
which would have to be overcome be- 
fore a democracy—itself in the dol- 
drums of industrial depression—could 
be persuaded to vote so large a gift 
to former comrades-in-arms were sur- 
mounted, there would still remain a 
financial argument against “ cancella- 
tion.” 

The desire to scale down these 
debts, or to have them cancelled, is 
only a new form of the old temptation 
which led many a medieval king to 
clip the edges off his gold coin or to 
substitute lead for silver. The effect 
on “ good credit ” would be the same 
as that of a debased currency on hon- 
est coinage. Bad money drives out 
good. You can not take one set of 
credit papers and declare them void 
without disturbing all credit. 


Credit the Apex 


E have loaned more than half a 

billion dollars abroad, since the 
beginning of the year, on new securi- 
ties. If Great States are to be let off 
from their contracts, why expect these 
new borrowers to pay? If the French 
Government cannot honor its obliga- 
tions, it will not be possible to main- 
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YOU GO! 


The German Simplicissimus of Stuttgart represents Uncle Sam holding up his bill for the war 
and advising France to pay for the last war before she starts another one 


tain very long the credit of the City 
of Paris or of private French indus- 
trial bonds. The solvency of Govern- 
ments is the base of the pyramid, of 
which municipal and 
credit is the apex. 

The value to a nation of unimpeach- 
able credit was so great, that before 
the War no going Government could 
afford to allow any large commercial 
failure, which would lower its stand- 


commercial 


ing on the Internatnonal Exchange: 
The effect of the War is symbolized 
by the crash of the Banque Indus- 
trielle de Chine. It is inconceivable 
that the French Government, before 
the War, would have permitted such a 
bank—an outpost of commercial de- 
velopment in the Orient—to close its 
doors. Banks do not blow up like 
soap bubbles. When they get into 
trouble it is by some definite margin. 
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It is common knowledge that several 
of our great banks have been badly 
pinched in the present depression. 
The other banks carried them. 

Why did the French Government, 
for the first time in modern financial 
history, allow one of its great over- 
seas banks to collapse? The cruel fact 
is that the French Government is, at 
the moment, insolvent. It is only con- 
fidence in future recovery which pre- 
vents public banruptcy. The dwin- 
dling gold reserve still holds its face 
value—the value of the material on 
which it is printed. But the paper 
franc—a government promise to pay 
19.8 cents in gold—varies in worth 
around nine cents. <A private concern, 
the expenses of which so riotously 
outran income, would be very quickly 
hailed into court. The French Gov- 
ernment could not cover the margin 
by which its great bank in China was 
in trouble and had to let it crash. 

More recently—and for the same 
reason—a great Italian bank—Banca 
di Sconto—has gone on the rocks. 

The financial situation of France 
and Italy is markedly better than that 
of most continental countries. Before 
the War no one thought of question- 
ing the security of Governmental ob- 
ligations; today no one can avoid a 
blighting feeling of uncertainty. 


The Waste of War 


T is a commonplace to blame much 

of our depression on the War, on 
the four years when the civilized world 
burnt up its accumulated wealth in 
the terrific heat of high explosives. 
No matter how sacred we hold the 
political and moral issues of the War, 
the tremendous destruction of wealth 
was, from the economists’ viewpoint, 
sheer waste. We are poorer today 
than ten years ago. It is not so often 
pointed out, how it is the weakening 
of credit, the loss of confidence, both 
at home and abroad, which discour- 
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ages and holds back all projects of 
reconstruction. The present depres- 
sion is not so disquieting as the fact 
that we do not get started on the work 
of recovery. With many of our banks 
seriously embarrassed, because “credit 
paper” formerly good is now worth- 
less; with financial houses of the 
standing of the Banque Industrielle 
de Chine and the Banca dé Sconti al- 
lowed to close their doors, when Great 
States cannot redeem their currency 
there is small chance for a revival of 
individual business enterprise. 

Great Powers and Credit 

NY large governmental “ repud- 

iation ” might mean the final col- 
lapse of the already badly shattered 
credit system. Even serious discus- 
sion of it tends to intensify the pres- 
ent stagnation. 

It may be that the wounds of the 
War are so serious that Europe can- 
not recover. Perhaps there is no es- 
rape from “ repudiation.” But it will 
not relieve the situation, it can only 
intensify disaster. 

“ Credit,” in this Neo-Capitalistic 
Age, is too valuable to be lightly 
thrown away. A nation, which in a 
moment of danger signs a formal con- 
tract and then—when the danger is 
over—fails to honor it, will not be 
trusted again. The advantage of un- 
impaired credit is so great that the 
country which loses it, loses its place 
in civilization. The nations, which 
fought so valiantly to maintain them- 
selves as Great Powers in the realm of 
politics, cannot afford to throw away 
the victory by sinking down to the 
creditless class economically. 

There is no magic formula for es- 
cape from this dilemma. The debtor 
nations must accept the prospect of 
bitter years of pinching and saving 
or they must drop out of the race 
among the nations whose credit is 
good. It is not a pleasant situation 
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for either the debtor or the creditor 
—but it is inexorable. 

We, as creditors, are in a very del- 
icate position. We may believe with 
entire sincerity that “ repudiation ” 
would be a greater disaster to Europe 
than the devastation of war. We 
may feel that in arguing for the 
sanctity of contract, we are dissuading 
Europe from financial suicide. We may 
be confident that, in the general crash, 
which would follow the destruction of 
credit, we would suffer very much less 
than our friends in Europe—the 
weaker banks always go to the wall 
first in a panic. 

Our Pound of Flesh 

B UT still it is very difficult to avoid 

"the appearance of a Shylock, 
shrieking for his found of flesh. A 
mere insistence on the letter of our 
bond, will foree our debtors into 
the bankruptcy of repudiation. There 
is no question about this—they can- 
not pay on our present demand. In 
private business, the wise creditor 


generally does all in his power to keep 
the debtor out of the bankruptey 
court. There is no reason to believe 
that the present embarrassment of our 
debtors is more than temporary. To 
force them into bankruptcy would not 
only be disastrous and stupid from the 
business viewpoint, it would be ex- 
ceedingly bad politics, for our debtors 
are also our friends. Expediency, as 
well as good-fellowship, demands that 
American financial ingenuity shall 
find some escape from this blind alley, 


A Faint Hearted Remedy 


T is comforting to remember that 

in our own short history, we have 
twice faced similar difficulties and 
have surmounted them. After both 
the Revolution and the Civil War, our 
National Treasury was on the rocks, 
the task of reestablishing our credit 
seemed impossible and_ the _ faint- 
heartéd urged “ repudiation.” 

A study of our own financial his- 
tory may throw light on the present 
problem. 


In the next paper of this series, which will be published in OUR WORLD for 
August, Mr. Bullard tells how Alexander Hamilton met the problem of our Revo- 
lutionary War debt, and also how the country solved similar difficulties after the 
Civil War. These problems were on a smaller scale than those which confront the 
statesmen of the present time, but in many essentials they were very similar. The 
final paper of this series, to appear in September, will apply the lessons of the past to 


the problem of War Debts today —THE EDITORS. 
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Watchful Indifference 


Walter J. Woof, Famous Washington Newspaper Correspondent and 
Amateur Philosopher, Is Back in Amity, Indiana, but He 
Still Keeps a Keen Eye on the Capital 


By Etmer 


(¢ J SEE you haven’t resigned,” I 
| observed as I walked into the 
Washington bureau of the Am- 
ity (Indiana) Grapevine-Telegraph, 
and found my friend Walter J. Woof, 
the correspondent, sitting with his feet 
on his desk and yawning over the Con- 
gressional Record. “I thought you 
said something about quitting work 
when I last saw you.” 

“Your logic is weak,” Woof ob- 
served. “I have quit work, but I 
haven’t resigned. In other words, I 
am following the current practice of 
elected persons. In Italy it is known 
as the white strike; in Great Britain 
as ca’ canny; in the provincial United 
States as laying down on the job. 
But in Washington it goes by the 
nobler name of watchful indifference.” 

“T am not familiar with that con- 
cept,” I admitted. “ Just how can 
indifference be watchful? ” 

“For that,” said Woof, “I refer 
you to Senator Jim Watson of In- 
diana. It’s his idea. Did you read 
his keynote speech at the Indiana con- 
vention? ” 

I hadn’t. 

“Well,” said Woof, “it was quite 
a keynote. Different from several 
others that could be mentioned, in- 
cluding that final one that will one 
day be sounded by Gabriel. Gabriel’s 
keynote, if we are rightly informed, 
will be on the general theme of ‘ Wake 
‘em up.” Jim Watson’s theory is ‘ Let 
‘em sleep, for if they wake up God 
knows what they'll do.’ 

“Yes, Jim expressed it very clearly 
out there at Indianapolis. People 
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are inclined to blame this Congress, 
he said, for doing nothing. But isn’t 
our watchful indifference—that was 
his phrase—isn’t our watchful indif- 
ference a better thing for the country 
than the costly blunders of the Demo- 
crats? 

* Now that,” Woof went on 
thusiastically, “is the real charter of 
the new freedom. ‘Too long has the 
curse of work weighted down human- 
ity. It was given to Jim Watson to 
reveal the sublime doctrine that it is 
nobler to do nothing than to do any- 
thing. The idea may be strange, I 
admit, to some of the taxpayers who 
slip members of Congress $7,500 a 
year plus considerable perquisites and 
emoluments, and expect something in 
rcturn. And you'll find a good many 
Senators and Representatives who 
seem to think that the expectation is 
justified, at least to the extent that 
they have to go through the motions. 

* But Jim Watson has always been 
a plain blunt man. He glories in his 
idleness. I don’t say he’d glory in it 
quite so openly if he was up for re- 
election this fall, but since he’s got 
four years more of peace and security 
he can afford to be frank with his con- 
stituents. Don’t you take a chance 
on the Democrats, he warns the great 
electorate; they might do something. 
But that, of course, is mere partisan 
abuse; I don’t see much sign that the 
Democrats would be more energetic 
than the party in power.” 

** But there seems to be a great deal 
of activity in Congress,” I suggested. 

** So there is in a merry-go-round,” 


en- 
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said Woof, “ but it doesn’t get any- 
where. Take our old friend the bonus, 
fer instance. On Monday of each 
week the correspondents are allowed 
te announce that the President will 
veto any bill that doesn’t provide for 
raising the money. On Tuesday we 
are privileged to quote half a dozen 
prominent members of both houses, to 
the effect that of course the President 
doesn’t mean that at all. On Wednes- 
day sixteen Senators and Representa- 
tives call at the White House, and on 
Thursday morning eight of them are 
quoted as saying that the President 
will veto the bill, and the other eight 
that he’ll sign it. On Friday the bill 
is amended by striking out the word 
‘however’ and substituting the word 
‘notwithstanding,’ and on Saturday 
everybody says, Of course he’ll sign it 
now. Then on Monday comes the an- 
nouncement that he won’t sign it; and 
there you are. 

* Now you will admit that in these 
circumstances indifference has to be 
watchful. If it was mere old-fashioned 
careless indifference, Congress might 
wake up some morning and discover 
it had passed a bonus bill in its sleep. 
Then the President would have to sign 
it or veto it, and whichever he might 
do, alot of people would lose bets they 
had never expected to be called on to 
pay. That would disarrange business 
and the money market almost as much 
as if Europe started to pay its debts. 

“ Well, it is the business of watch- 
ful indifference to see that no such 
sudden shocks are allowed to dislocate 
the economic structure of the nation. 
If you want the real low-down on the 
bonus, I refer you again to Jim Wat- 
son’s keynote. The bonus bill will be 
passed, he says, and the money will be 
provided out of what is paid in on the 
foreign debts. Or, as the old philoso- 
phers used to say, ex nihilo nihil fit. 
You and I wouldn’t have been able to 
think of that pleasing euphemism. 


“Then, consider the tariff. With 
an enormous majority such as the 
party in power has in both Houses, 
there was grave danger that a tariff 
bill might be passed, and the country 
would know where we stand. Watch- 
ful indifference has prevented it. If 
you want to see how—” he fumbled 
about among the papers on his desk— 
“look, for example, at this copy of 
the Congressional Record that hap- 
pens to be on top. Friday, May 26, 
The Senate of the United States 
steaming into action with salvos from 
ferward turrets, on the great ques- 
tion of thermostatic metal. 

“Thermostatic metal, as was ex- 
plained in the Senate on that day, is 
metal out of which you make thermo- 
stats. Mr. Simmons of North Caro- 
lina wanted to know how much thermo- 
static metal was produced and con- 
sumed, and why it ought to have a 
50 per cent. ad valorem duty. Mr. 
Smoot at once tells him that the pro- 
duction of iron and steel galvanized 
sheets in 1920 was 889,668 tons. But 
that doesn’t interest Mr. Simmons at 
all; what he wants to know about is 
thermostatic metal. The question 
then becomes complicated; there is 
discussion of the meaning of a semi- 
colon in paragraph 309; but Mr. Sim- 
mons will not be diverted. He wants 
to know about this thermostatic metal. 

“Suddenly Senator Hitchcock 
makes a startling discovery; they 
haven’t got to thermostatic metal at 
all; they are still talking about the 
previous paragraph. Mr. Smoot at 
once tells him it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference anyway, as they are going to 
disagree to the amendment about 
thermostatic metal. What Mr. Smoot 
is really interested in, it appears, is 
molds for chocolate candy, which 
comes under the same head. There is 
one factory in New Jersey making 
thermostatic metal, but we import our 
molds for chocolate candy. We in- 
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“ What can they do but throw bricl:s? ” 


ported as much as $800 worth last 
year. We don’t make them at all, but 
we have to be protected against this 
$800 worth of the pauper labor of 
Europe. Thereupon Mr. McCumber 
bursts in and says that after all that 
is only a- revenue duty they want to 
impose on these $800 worth of choco- 
late molds, but Mr. Simmons wants 
to know why, in order to do that, they 
have to write a paragraph that covers 
about two million tons a year of other 
goods produced in this country. 
“This leads to general argument, 
in which we draw away from the choco- 
late molds and thermostatic metal, 
having taken up two and a half pages 
of the Record in discussing them. 
You may ask, then, what was finally 
done about thermostatic metal. Why, 
after a couple of hours of discussion 
on extraneous topics, they discover 


tliat Senator Frelinghuysen isn’t here, 
and as the only thermostatic-metal 
factory is in his state, they leave that 
point over till tomorrow. 

** No wonder Senator Cummins says 
he feels ‘ perfectly helpless with re- 
gard to this bill.’ Cummins is one of 
these people who feel that something 
ought to be done, and what is the re- 
sult? He is perfectly helpless. Jim 
Watson has got rid of these illusions, 
end in consequence he’s never helpless 
but often helpful. He wasn’t quite as 
helpful to Mr. Daugherty as_ he 
meant to be, but that’s beside the 
point. Once you sign up for watch- 
ful indifference you attain the pleas- 
ing unruffled calm of the Epicureans, 
and thermostatic metal has lost its 
power to raise your temperature.” 

“ But,” I asked, “ won’t all this de- 
bate, this prolonged and futile argu- 
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ment, keep the country disturbed and 
delay the return of prosperity?” 
“Prosperity,” said Woof, “is a 
curious and temperamental lady. 
Everybody wants prosperity; it fol- 
lows, then, that everybody would have 
it if they knew how to get it. If you 
read the New York papers, as I as- 
sume you do, you will observe that 
they have a curious faith in the powers 
of magic. They have fallen victims to 
a kind of auto-intoxication. Every 
day or two they print editorials say- 
ing that prosperity is here, evidently 
in the hope that if they say it often 
enough, or long enough, it will turn 
out to be true. Now my idea is that 
Destiny won’t be rushed like that. 
Destiny takes its time. And that’s 
the way Congress feels about it. 


Don’t Scare Prosperity ! 
ROSPERITY, thinks Congress, is 


bound to come back some day. 

The thing to do is to walk about softly 

end talk in a low voice, and not make 

a loud noise that might scare it away. 

Anything that you might do might 

turn out to be wrong, so it’s the part 
of wisdom to do nothing.” 

“That might do in normal times,’ 

T said doubtfully, “ but these are not 

times. There has been a 


bd 


normal 
war—” 

* Ah!” said Woof. ‘“ So there has. 
And, do you know, a suspicion of that 
fact now and then edges its way even 
into Congress. Consider, for instance, 
that afternoon in the Senate that was 
enlivened by so much information 
about chocolate candy molds and 
thermostatic metal. Mr. Cummins— 
who, as I have said, is an earnest, well- 
meaning man—made a rather pathetic 
speech. He was trying to explain the 
idea back of making a new tariff this 
year. The Democratic tariff didn’t 
protect native industries, he said, and 
it was the theory of the Republicans 
that the sooner the law was brought 
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into harmony with Republican doe- 
trine the better. 

“* And,’ continues this earnest. 
minded Senator, ‘ that reasoning 
would have been absolutely sound had 
it not been for the disturbed, chaotic 
condition of the world.’ That was 
one of the frankest remarks that has 
been made in the United States Senate 
in recent years. Our reasoning would 
have been all right if there had never 
been a war. 

“Now what is to be done, in view 
of the fact that there was a war? 
Well, there are two schools of thought. 
One would argue that the Republicans 
had better bring their reasoning up to 
date. But the very suggestion is an 
insult to the Grand Old Party of in- 
telligence and morality. If Republi- 
can theory is ever brought very far 
north of 1861 the results are likely 
to be catastrophic. There are others 
who would argue that you should re- 
tain the reasoning, but see if some- 
thing can’t be done to correct the dis- 
turbed, chaotic condition of the world. 


Alert Passivity is the Answer! 
66 A TCH FU L indifference 


solves the problem. It 
ignores the war. It refuses to admit 
that there was a war, that there is any 
consequent disturbed chaotic condition 
of the world. Referring once more to 
the hierarch of the indifferent, Jim 
Watson, what did he say about the 
finances of the country in his keynote 
speech? He said ‘ we’ (meaning the 
Republicans, of course) ‘ we didn’t in- 
cur these debts.’ They were left to us 
by the shameful mismanagement of 
our Democratic 
they’re not our fault at all. 

“TI surmise if anybody went back 
and looked up Jim Watson’s vote on 
the Liberty Loans, as I am too lazy to 
do, it would be found that he was just 
as responsible as anybody for incur- 
ring these debts. But that is irrele- 


predecessors, and 
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vant. The debts were incurred by the 
Democrats, and Jim Watson leaves 
you to infer that if the Republicans 
had been in power in the early part of 
1917, the United States wouldn’t owe 
a cent, except maybe a few billions of 
indemnity to the Kaiser.” 


Was There a War? 


66 HEN,’ I said, * I take it that 
your hope lies in the Demo- 
crats? ” 

“As becomes a newspaperman,” 
said Woof, “I have neither hopes, 
fears, nor expectations. If I had, 
they wouldn’t be much encouraged by 
the Democrats. As you may have 
read, we are going to have a Con- 
gressional election this fall. What is 
the issue? According to the party in 
power, it seems to be whether we ought 
to have gone to war and spent money 
cn it, money that a Republican Con- 
gress has to figure out how to pay. 
Now that was a useful issue in 1920, 
and it may be useful still. The Re- 
publican party rode for twenty years 
or the fact that it had won a war, and 
apparently it hopes to ride for twenty 
years more on the fact that the Demo- 
crats won a war. So you see Repub- 
lican Congressional arguments on the 
issues of 1922 divided between two 
schools of thought. One of them is 
that there never was a war, and that 
we can turn the clock back at least to 
1896. The other, originally copy- 
righted by Mr. Hearst but pirated by 
some of the Republicans in Congress, 
is that there was a war, but that the 
whole thing was a conspiracy to be- 
tray us to Europe and enable promi- 
nent Democrats to get rich. 

“What would you do with those al- 
leged issues, if you drew pay for being 
a Democrat in Congress? I know 
what I'd do. I would argue that there 
had been a war; that its results were 
plain before our eyes, said results not 
including the visible enrichment of any 
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distinguished Democrats. I would 
say, there has been a war, and such 
and such are its consequences. This is 
the world we live in today, and what 
are you going to do about it? 

* And I bet you any money that it 
would be about 1938 before you would 
hear a reply from any Republican in 
either House of Congress. They could 
reply at the White House or the State 
Department, but they’d be afraid to 
do it in a voice that could be heard at 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

* But what do the Democrats do? 
As usual, they try to beat the Re- 
publicans at their own game, and they 
aren’t clever enough to get away with 
it. As nearly as I can make out from 
the remarks of leading Democrats, the 
great transcendent issue this fall is 
whether Harry Daugherty got the 
money Charles W. Morse owed him. 


A Revolt for Better Brains 


‘ a seems to me,” I ventured, 

* that there is a deficit of intel- 
lect in public life. And what is more, I 
believe the average voter realizes it. 
What else is the meaning of the 
triumphs of Beveridge and Pinchot? 
It can’t be a drift toward radicalism, 
for Beveridge and Pinchot have 
stopped being radical, if they ever 
were. Therefore, it must mean that 
the public is dissatisfied with the qual- 
ity of the conservatism it has been get- 
ting. It wants intellect.” 

“T say nothing against Beveridge 
and Pinchot,” Woof remarked. “ You 
will remember, however, that they were 
both distinguished members of the 
great pilgrimage to Armageddon in 
1912. Now whatever was the distinc- 
tion of the forward-looking army that 
followed Roosevelt in that year, it 
wasn’t intellect. 

“That proves my case a fortiori,” 
I insisted. ‘ To such depths have we 
sunk that even a couple of reformed 
Bull Moosers look intellectual. 
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*T can’t follow you,” said Woof. 
“The Republican party has no lack 
of intellect in high office. Not to men- 
tion the All-Highest, theré’s Mr. 
Hughes, and Mr. Hoover, and Mr. 
Mellon, and Senator Borah. Their 
intellectuality nobody denies. 

* But what happens to them? The 
natural fate of the non-conformist in 
our uniformitarian society. They are 
different; they have no taste for the 
simple pastimes of the majority. 
Hence they are regarded as queer, and 
nobody will play with them. So they 
have to go off and play among them- 
selves; and that is why you see Mr. 
Borah throwing bricks at Hughes and 
Hoover, and Mr. Hughes looking up 
from his desk now and then to throw 
a brick back at Borah. They aren’t 
vicious, but their natural emotional 
outlets have been frustrated by the 
fact that they are not like the other 
boys. Opportunity for simple, health- 
ful recreation is withheld from them; 
what can they do but throw bricks? 


One Bad Face Deserves Another 


66 KNOW Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Mellon do 
other things than throw bricks, or 
would do them if they were let. They 
know what needs to be done, but Con- 
gress won’t hear of it, so there you are. 
They have to sit back in their chairs, 
making faces at Borah when he makes 
faces at them; and while these four 
unfortunates float round and round in 
their intellectual backwater, the great, 
profound brainless current of the 
party flows calmly past. 
* The Democrats? Well, they had 
a good deal of intellect a few years 
ago, but most of it is now living at 
2340 S Street and throwing its brick 
at Mr. Tumulty. The Democrats 
argue that we'd all be better off 
if certain things had been done in 
1919, which I don’t doubt. But they 
weren’t done; and the question is, 
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what are we going to do now? If the 
present leadership of the Democratic 
party got control of Congress, jt 
would be in the same boat as Senator 
Cummins. Its reasoning would have 
been all right, if the world had only 
stood still for the Democrats to 
catch it.” 


What Makes Statesmen Angry 


66 OU make me despair of the re- 

public,” I said. “ Surely this 
doctrine of watchful indifference has 
its limits. There must be some things 
that still stir statesmen to generous 
indignation.” 

“There are,” Woof admitted, 
“Here in this same copy of the Ree- 
ord, to which I referred just now, you 
will find that Senator Norris of Ne 
braska wanted to ask a question, 
Nothing strange about that, but there 
was a dispute as to who would yield 
him the floor. Cummins had just got 
through and McCumber had just been 
recognized. Norris wanted to ask 
his question of Cummins, and Cum- 
mins was ready to yield; but McCum- 
ber hadn’t been asked to yield, and 
he’d be durned if he’d yield without 
being approached in due form. Nor- 
ris wouldn’t go to Canossa, the Vice 
President held that McCumber had 
the floor, and so that question will re- 
main forever unasked. 

* You will see that when it comes 
tc a question of personal dignity, Re- 
publican Senators can be highly wateh- 
ful and not at all indifferent. Nor is 
that all. Going back once more to this 
famous Indiana keynote, what was the 
one point on which even Jim Watson 
was stirred to heartfelt and righteous 
wrath? Why, it was this: ‘We 
haven't,’ he said, ‘ we haven’t been get- 
ting rid of the Democrats fast enough 
in some departments.’ You will see 
that the principle of watchful in- 
difference is all right as far as it goes; 
but it applies only to public welfare.” 











What People Want to Know 


Some of the More Interesting Questions Recently Addressed to Dr. 
Wallace W. Atwood, Director of the Institute of International 
Information, and Their Answers 


What interests in the Far East has Portugal 
which entitled her to be represented at the 
Washington Conference? 


HE Colony of Macao, at the 

mouth of the Canton River, has 
been occupied by Portuguese mer- 
chants since 1557. It was not recog- 
nized by China as under Portuguese 
control till 1887. 


Concerning American Drama 


Can you tell me where I con find a good list 
of American Dramas? 
OU will find in “* The Little Thea- 
tre Movement,” in the June 
issue of the Bookman, an article that 
should be suitable for your needs. 
Also, the July issue of the Bookman 
contains a suggested program for a 
year’s study on this subject by Ken- 
neth Andrews, of our editorial staff. 


Vice-Consular Appointments 


Will you kindly secure me information in 
regard to the requirements, duties, etc., of a 
vice consul; also, how I could procure an 
appotmtment to such a post? 


N brief, the regulations stipulate 

that an applicant must be a citizen 
of the United States, between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty-five, of good 
character qualifications and physically 
and mentally fitted for the proper per- 
formance of consular work. 

The official duties of a vice-consul 
are to. take the place and exercise all 
functions or powers of a consul-gen- 
eral or consul in the latter’s absence. 
He receives no salary (officially as 
vice-consul) except in the absence of 
his superior, when he is allowed a max- 
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imum of one-half his superior’s salary. 
But usually he is given regular employ- 
ment as a clerk in the consular office 
and receives pay accordingly. 

No examinations are necessary for 
appointment as vice-consul. But inas- 
much as they are necessary if the ap- 
plicant wishes later consideration for 
promotion, they are generally taken 
and consist of two parts, written and 
oral, counting equal. There is also a 
rigid physical examination. 

No one may be examined who is not 
specially designated to take the exam- 
ination by the President. But your 
application should be addressed to the 
Secretary of State, who will furnish 
you with a blank and detailed infor- 
mation. 


The likelihood of appointment is 
proportionate to the existing needs of 
the Service. 


Of Interest to Students 


Will you tell me where I can procure a 
plan of study leading to the Oxford examina- 
tions, and samples of these examinations? I 
would also like a plan of study in French 
schools leading to the Sorbonne “ Brevet” 
and “ Baccalaureate” examinations, and sam- 
ples of the examinations. 


HE following are representatives 
of the two countries in America 
for such matters: 
For England: Dr. Ruggan, 
419 West 117th 
Street, N. Y. City. 
M. Chamfeuvis, 
1819 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. (Gotham 
Bank Building, 
Room 902). 


For France: 
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Japan's Army 


What is the present size of Japan’s army, 
and what is its war footing? 

No returns of the peace strength of 
the Japanese army are published, but 
the total apparently amounts to 
rather over 250,000 of all ranks. The 
war footing is 600,000 (not including 
1,500,000 reserves ). 


A Matter of Etymology 


Please inform me if the Greek word desig- 
nating the day which we in English call “ Sat- 
urday” is equivalent to our word “ Sabbath”? 
Which nations call Saturday “ Sabbath” when 
naming over the days of the week? 


HE Greek “ sabbaton,” applied 

to our Saturday, is a rendering 
from the old Hebrew “ shabbath,” of 
which our word “ Sabbath ” is a later 
form. The French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese and German words for 
Saturday are all derived from this root 
The English “ Saturday,” on 
the other hand, is from the Latin 
“dies Saturni ”’—an entirely different 
origin. 

The question brings up the old Sab- 

batarian controversy, on which a vast 
amount of literature has been written 
to prove whether Sunday or Saturday 
is the proper day for rest. Though 
many do not agree with all his opin- 
ions, Mr. Alexander S. Bacon has 
written a moderate and certainly clar- 
iiying brochure on the subject entitled 
* Ancient Calendars ” (Elmira Print- 
ing Co., publishers). 
The Jewish “ shabbath” means 
rest ” or “ cessation,” and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bacon and other authori- 
ties, during the Hebrew period (from 
Moses to Christ), the * shabbath ” was 
not a fixed day of the week, though 
usually occurring at regular seven-day 
intervals, but a fixed day of the year, 
like our Fourth of July, and deter- 
mined by the lunar cycle. That is, it 
might fall on any of our days of the 
week, 


also. 
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Following the persecutions of the 
Roman Emperor Titus and the dis- 
persal of the Jews, however, there 
eusued a period of confusion during 
which the old system was abandoned; 
end when we next get an accurate his- 
torical picture, we find both Jews and 
Christians alike following the custom 
of their Roman masters in celebrating 
their rest day on a fixed day of the 
week, but differing from each other in 
that the Jews recognized Saturday 
and the Christians Sunday (though, 
as we have noted, some Christian peo- 
ples still retain a word derived from 
“ shabbath ” to designate Saturday). 
** Sabbath ” was not employed in the 
English language until some time in 
the seventeenth century, and then it 
was (logically enough by that time) 
applied to Sunday instead of Sat- 
urday. 

Why this difference exists and which 
religion is correct according to Bibli- 
‘al interpretation are interesting and 
debated problems. 


A Recent Publication of Interest 


Can you inform: me where I may secure the 
report of Secretary Hoover's efficiency com- 
mission of engineers, recently appointed to 
investigate the industrial management of the 
country? 

HE report is now obtainable in 

book form, with various tables 
and diagrams, under the title “ Waste 
in Industry,” compiled and published 
by the Federated American Engineer- 
ing Societies, committee on elimina- 
tion of waste in industry. The Me- 
Graw-Hill book company, 370 Seventh 
avenue, New York, are the sole selling 
agents. 


Travel to the Orient 


How often do steamers leave Seattle for the 
Orient, and what is the usual sailing time to 
Hongkong? 

Sailings average once a week. The 
voyage to Hongkong generally takes 
about twenty-one days. 



































A Pn Goes to the Theat 
‘- 
e When Japan’s Young Regent Entered a Theatre, with the Prince of 
g Wales, a Tradition 2500 Years Old Was Shattered—A New 
: Future Now Opens Before the Japanese Players 
"i 
d By Avacui Kinnosuke 
n 
g HEN the Prince Regent of a playhouse, strange as this may seem. 
e Japan attended a_perform- Theatres and theatre players stood 
n ance recently at the Im-_ unreasonably low in the eyes of our 
y perial Theatre in Tokyo, together august ancestors. In the flowery days 
ls with the Prince of Wales, he broke an of Elder Nippon, and even so lately as 
- age-old tradition of the “ Land of the seventy-odd years ago, no gentleman 
n Gods” in a manner as sensational as_ would ever have been caught frequent- 
. smashing tablets of sacred law before ing a theatre or even have dreamed of 
e a shrine. That was the first time in’ entering one. Those were the days 
n all the 2,580 years of the history of when the samurai felt uncomfortable 
t the Yamamoto race that a reigning unless he had at least a couple of 
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Baiko, famous as a female impersonator, kneeling at left and Kiku Goro standing at right 
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formal robe. In their Spartan view 
of life, the idea of a man in full pos- 
session of his senses and health spend- 
ing time and energy for mere effemi- 
nate amusement shocked his painful 
sense of duty to the clan, to his daimyo 
or lord, to the state, to Life. His 
scnse of humor in most things was con- 
spicuous for its absence; and the in- 
fluence of this attitude toward, life in 
Old Nippon is still plainly visible in 
almost all Japanese officials of this 
advanced day and among many of our 
distinguished diplomatists and diplo- 
matic agents who are not so distin- 
guished. 

This is the only satisfactory expla- 
nation that can be offered as the rea- 
son why through twenty-five misty, 
bloody, moss-backed centuries, the 
members of the Imperial House of 
Japan never stepped into a theatre— 
never until the night of the 17th of 
the blossomy month of April of this 
year of grace and wonders, 1922. It 
stands to reason that if a mere nobody 
of a “ gentleman ” would not allow his 
precious self to be polluted by the con- 
taminating atmosphere of the theatre 
and its make-believe folk, of course no 
one would expect a Prince of the Im- 
perial House to blaze the path. 

Yet the Prince Regent did not smash 
the precedent merely for his own pleas- 
ure. The honor visit 
of the Prince of 
Wales afforded the 
occasion. He desired 
to see a Japanese 
theatre performance ; 
and the Prince Re- 
gent, whose visit to 
England the Prince 
of Wales was return- 
ing, went to accom- 
pany him. The pres- 
ence of the heir to the 
British throne was 
the only reasqn; and 
that popular royal 


‘ 





democrat was thus responsible for set- 
ting a brand-new white stone in the 
history of the drama in Japan. The 
event, especially in its effect on the 
social status of the theatre, marks a 
new period. What Commander Perry 
and his black ships, and particularly 
the blacker muzzles of his guns, did for 
political Japan, the British Prince did 
for its histrionic art. 

It may be mentioned in passing that 
the Imperial Household of Japan is 
reported to be one of the main stock- 
holders of the Imperial Theatre, and 
tc have been so for some time, in fact 
ever since it was built. The program 
for that evening when royalty first 
honored the house by its presence was 
to offer to the two future sovereigns 
ef the two great island empires of the 
world as perfect a spectacle as possible 
in selections from the dramatic mas- 
terpieces of Nippon, and to introduce 
the most famous Japanese actors in 
their happiest roles. 

First came the posture dance based 
on the popular old story of the Soga 
brothers. In the version presented, 
the classic legend is so idealized that 
it is transformed into a bit of fantasy. 
Instead of Soga-no-Goro, his fair 
daughter is the central figure. To 
Baiko, whose impersonation of women 
borders on the miraculous, even in the 
eyes of the native theatre-goers of 
Tokyo, was given this star réle. It 
was not dance or pantomime, neither 
the poetry of motion nor the play of 
emotion on mobile features, which 
Baiko presented to the most brilliant 
audience in the whole history of the 
theatre of Japan. It was the quaint, 
colorful days of the Soga brothers 
which he and his company called back 
to the stage of the Imperial Theatre. 
They asked their audience to return 
in imagination to the chivalrous days 
of the Shogunate, hundreds of years 
ago. Whether the princely visitor and 
the audience perceived it or not, this 
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was the true theme of the revival of the 
historic vendetta of the Soga brothers. 

Second on the program was a bit 
from another historical play. It is 
summer on Lake Biwa. Lady Koto 
confides the messages of her restless 
heart to her flute, for her husband is 
far away fighting for the Imperial 
cause. An old faithful retainer, who 
accompanied him to the battlefield, re- 
turns and presents to Lady Koto a 
broken fragment of her warrior hus- 
band’s armor. It tells its own story 
of defeat and of his death on the bat- 
tiefield. Lady Koto burns 
before the bit of armor and prays for 
the peace of the soul of her husband. 
Then, clasping the relic of him to her 
breast, she leaps into the lake to join 
her husband in death. The 
waters close over her, the ripples ever 
widening on Lake Biwa like the mercies 
of Buddha, Lord of Grace. 

The old, old favorite story of Kan- 
jincho, dear to the hearts of all 
theatre-lovers of Japan, ended the 
offerings of the evening. Some of the 
luckier of New Yorkers are not total 
strangers to this classic, for a glimpse 
of it was presented here some time ago. 
In the disguise of a mendicant, the 
Yoshitsune, with his sworn 
companions, of the historic 
priest-warrior and all-round “ strong- 


incense 


clear 


famous 
whom 


hoy” body guard of Yoshitsune is 
most conspicuous, tries to break 


through the well-guarded barrier of 
Ataka, 


suspicion in 


Those were days of lynx-eyed 
feudal Japan. The 
watchful guardian of the barrier is 
more than usually suspicious of the 
curious group of mendicants who pro- 
fess to be traveling about the country 
to raise money for a new temple. 

Now one thing which Japanese au- 
diences prize more than all else is the 
sentiment of loyalty of the retainer 
toward his lord, especially under cruel 
and difficult circumstances. In_ this 


precisely the famous Kanjincho 
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triumphs with the 
Japanese. The ten- 
der sentiments. of 


the “strong-boy,” 
Benkei, rough-hewn 
and mighty 
demon, toward his 
young master, Yos- 
hitsune, is here 
brought out in all its 


as a 





delicacy and = dra- 
matic intensity. It 
is so_ irresistibly 


touching that it melts a heart of flint. 
Ii reaches the heart of the enemy; the 
cold guardian of the barrier turns into 
wax before it. He feasts the question- 
able company of mendicants with sake 
and buries his suspicions in his bosom. 

The of Benkei, the 
priest, was played by Koshiro, who 
enjoys the distinction of being the 
greatest actor in Japan today. 

But the real drama of that evening 
at the Imperial Theatre in honor of 
the Prince of Wales was the sudden 
ascent of the actors of Japan, a sort 
of leap over the moon. For it is a far 
cry to that entertainment before the 
whole brilliant Imperial Court from 
the dry river bed of Kamo in the 
ancient City of Kyoto, where the 
founder of modern Japanese popular 
drama gave her first performance. 

Okuni was her name, according to 
the tale coming down to us through 
radition, and she was one of the sacred 
dancers called miko at the great shrine 
of Izumo. It is well for us to remem- 
ber that the branch of Japanese art 
called kabuki was originated by a 
woman, notaman. The fabled mother 
of Japan’s popular drama did not per- 
form on rainy nights, and on sunny 
days her audience had to shield their 
eyes from the sun with fans because 
the lady’s theatre had no roof. These 
evidently were the reasons why theatre 

called kawaramono— 
things ” — which 


role warrior- 


players 
66 wiwray } 
river-bed 


were 
was 
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UTA-E-MON PLAYING LADY KOTO 


another name for beggars who lived 
on the sands of dried river beds. It 


explains why gentlemen with social 
positions in Japan never permitted 
themselves to frequent a theatre, even 


after the theatre had developed from 
its days of roofless simplicity. 

From all of this it must not be con- 
cluded that the upper class of Elder 
Nippon had no dramatic entertain- 


© Adachi. 


KOSHIRO (SECOND FROM RIGHT) PLAYING IN KANJINCHO 
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What they had was 


ment of any kind. 
a sort of semi-religious dance-drama 
It still counts quite a 
number of devotees in the Tokyo of 
1922 and has come down to us under 


called noge?. 


the name of the “* No” it a 
drama expressed in posture dancing. 
Ti was a art, very intri- 
cate and utterly unintelligible to any 
but a highly cultivated spectator 
versed both in historical lore and in 
the quaint archaic language in which 
it was clothed. No one but the nobility 
were permitted to be present at the 


dance. 


severe 


performances. 

The art was so severe, indeed, that 
even the Spartan samurai could not 
stand its rigor without some touch of 
saving grace. Soa sort of bony farce 
was sandwiched in between the classi- 
cal performances of the ** No ” dance. 
They christened the farce kyogen— 
“words gone mad.” 

The popular drama of Japan, the 
art of kabuki, is the descendant of 
kyogen. It came to give color and 
mirth to those sad and savage days of 
feudal Japan when the 16th century 
was gasping out its life in days of in- 
describable carnage. Indeed, the very 
theatre of Okuni, the mother of the 
art of kabuki, was fashioned after the 
“No” stage. 

Following the success of Okuni, the 
flower capital of the Mikado woke to 
find quite a crop of actresses of the 
art of kabuki springing into being al- 
most over night. "They 
made their into dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

It is more than coincidence 
that they flourished in 
about the early days of the 
l7th century, almost at the 
same time when the founder 
of the House of Tokugawa 
was laying the basis of the 
peace which, under the ad- 
ministration of his house, , 
was to last more than 250 


way 
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years. Doubtless in order to show 
how grateful an autocracy can be, in 
1629 the government placed a ban on 
all actresses—purely and simply, of 
course, from high considerations of 
social morality. 

It was then that young boys began 
to play the réles of women. That was 
the origin of the onnagata, the imper- 
sonators of women of whom Baiko of 
the Imperial Theatre and Nakamura 
Utaemon of the Kabukiza, the actor 
in the réle of Lady Koto before the 
Prince of Wales, are the present stars. 

The history of popular drama in 
Japan pauses over the name of Sakata 
Tojuro, who was born in 1566 and is 
reputed to be the founder of the senti- 
mental school of acting called wagoto. 
But the first great name in the story 
of the development of the histrionic 
art in Japan is Ichikawa Danjuro, the 
first of a line of great actors who bear 
the name of Ichikawa. He was born 
in 1660 and his fame rested on his mas- 
tery of aragoto, the “ rough” school 
of acting. It was this style which 
later developed into the vehicle for the 
presentation of historical drama. 

The theatrical art of Japan found 
no flowery path of ease even in the 
luxury-loving Edo City of the later 
Tokugawas and in the Genroku days 
when the gentler art of the country 
came to bloom. For Occidental 
friends to comprehend the height and 
depth of the dramatic miracle which 
the young heir to the 
British throne wrought in 
Tokyo by his presence, they 
will have to tax their imag- 
inations. Perhaps they 
might let their fancy bridge 
the chasm between the unre- 
garded actor, Shakespeare, 
and_ the lion, Sir 
Henry Irving. 

In Japan, the theatre and 
its people at last have come 
into their own. 


social 
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The Bankers Refer Germany to the Allies. 





O basis for extending a large 
loan to Germany under present 
conditions was found by the 

International Loan Committee of 
bankers, who met in Paris at the invi- 
tation of the Reparations Committee 
to examine the possibility of advancing 
credit. They suggested that a small 
interim loan might be arranged to tide 
Germany her financial 
gency, but stated that an essential for 
any large long-term loan would be a 
clearer definition by the Allied Gov- 
ernments of annual payments which 
they intend to exact from Germany. 

In agreeing on May 31 to the terms 
of the Allied ultimatum calling for bal- 
encing of the German budget, stop- 
page of currency inflation, stabilizing 
of the mark, control of capital and re- 
call of large deposits abroad, 
pendence of the Reichsbank from the 
levying of heavy 
texes, and Allied supervision of fi- 
nances, Germany made her acceptance 
subject to the granting of an adequate 
loan. The bankers’ decision therefore 
left her technically in default and sub- 
ject to penalties, although all pay- 
ments to the Allies under the reduced 


over emer- 


inde- 


government, new 
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schedule of reparations for the year 
were up to date. 

The chief obstacle to negotiating a 
loan to Germany, the bankers indicat- 
ed, was French opposition voiced by 
Premier Poincaré to the considera- 
tion of any reduction in the total 
amount of reparations to be exacted. 
This was felt to undermine certainty 
as to Germany’s financial and politi- 
cal stability, which would be a re- 
quirement in arranging credits. The 
bankers considered France, with her 
claim to 52% of German indemnities, 
as representing the major interest, 
and therefore decided that they were 
unable to proceed. They adjourned 
subject to another unanimous call 
from the Reparations Commission. 
Their report was signed by J. P. Mor- 
gan as American representative, and 
hy the British, Italian, Belgian, Dutch 
and German representatives. The 
French representative, M. Sergent, 
refused to associate his name with the 
report, as unfair to the position of 
France, and turned in a_ minority 
statement supporting his government. 

The Reparations Commission had 
given the bankers’ committee author- 
ity to propose a loan on any basis 
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The Current Chapter of World History 


deemed desirable, Great Britain, Italy, 


and Belgium uniting on this issue 
against France. The bankers thus 


found themselves involved in the triple 
problem of international debts, guar- 
entees, and Germany’s share of pay- 
ments. Great Britain, through Prime 
Minister Lloyd George speaking in 
Parliament, offered to cancel debts 
estimated at £3,000,000,000 in case 
the United States cancelled the British 
debt estimated at £1,000,000,000. 
French spokesmen said they regarded 
the question of debts and reparations 
as a unit and would be willing to re- 
duce demands on Germany only if a 
cut were also made in their obligations. 
These matters were considered beyond 
the competence of the bankers’ com- 
mittee. The situation was 
quently left practically where it had 
been, with Germany facing the Allies 
alone once more across the table of 


conse- 


the Reparations Commission. 


America and the Allies Take Up Debts. 
RANCE took the lead in acting 
upon the notification of the 

United States that the Debt Funding 

Commission was ready to discuss with 

the Allies the handling of their obli- 
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gations. Premier Poincaré announced 
that a special French mission would 
be sent to Washington. It had been 
expected that Great Britain would 
probably reply first. The- British, 
however, having made provision in the 
burget for an item of £25,000,000 to 
meet interest payments due this fall, 
delayed decision on sending a mission. 
Premier Poincaré, in announcing 
plans for a French mission, declared 
that the principle of honoring the 
debts should be maintained in the in- 
tcrest of international credit. The 
French statement applied to German 
and Russian debts as well. Italy’s 
Ambassador at Washington, Sig. Ro- 
lando Ricci, also declared that his gov- 
ernment would not ask cancellation. 

In this connection, a tabulation of 
international debts cabled from Paris 
by the correspondent of the New 
York Times is of interest. It analyzes 
the case thus: 

Europe owes America roughly $10,- 
750,000,000, approximately as fol- 
lews: England, $4,573,000,000 ; 
France, $3,635,000,000 ; Italy, $1,- 
800,000,000; Belgium, $410,000,000 ; 
Rumania, $38,000,000; Serbia, $55,- 
000,000; Greece, $15,000,000, and 
Russia, $212,000,000. 
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“INDIFFERENT!” 


“Uncle Sam continues to detach his interest from the affairs of Europe,” quotes Le Rire of 
Paris from the French papers, and pictures him scattering demands for war debts and charges 
for the army of occupation on the Rhine 


There is owing to England from 
France £578,000,000; from Italy, 
£502,000,000: from Belgium, £103,- 
000,000; from Rumania, £22,000,000 ; 
from Portugal, £18,500,000, and from 


Russia, £568,000,000; total, £1,750,- 
000,000. Added to this £1,250,000,- 
000, England’s 22 per cent. share of 
German indemnities, makes the £38- 
000,000,000 Premier Lloyd George 
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said Great Britain would cancel. 
There is owing to France from Po- 
land 900.000,000 francs; from Italy, 
8.220,000,000 francs; from Belgium, 
1.174,000.000 francs; from Rumania, 
1.378.000.000 francs; from 
540.000.000 francs and from Russia 
as a Government loan, 5,479,000,000 
francs; total, 12,692,000,000 francs. 
Added to this 82,000,000,000 francs 
as France’s 52 per cent share of the 
German indemnities, makes 93,500,- 
000.000 franes as France’s credit. 
Without to the relative 
value of loans, the United States is a 
creditor for $10,750,000,000, England 
for $15.000,000,000, and France for 
478.500.000.000. Subtract the Rus- 
sian debt, and America’s credit bal- 
ance is $10,500,000,000, England’s 
$12,000,000,000, and France’s $17,- 
000,000,000. Eliminate the German 
debt, and America’s credit is $10,500,- 
000,000, England’s $6,000,000,000, 
and France’s $1,500,000,000. 
Against this England owes America 
over $4.500,000,000 and France owes 
America over $3,500,000,000 plus 
$2,500,000,000 to England, or a total 
over $6,000,000,000. The Belgian 
debt, something over $1,500,000,000 
stands against Germany as a special 


Greece, 


regard 


charge. 

Thus the problem involved in the 
reduction of Russia’s debt or of Ger- 
many’s reparations is revealed as re- 
lated to the American debt settlement. 


Europe Continues to Discuss Russia. 

HE Peace Palace at The Hague 

was chosen for a new special con- 
ference on Russia in the hope that it 
might be the scene of a settlement with 
the Soviet the conference at 
Genoa failed to achieve. Germany was 
excluded on the ground that her sep- 
arate treaty with Russia disqualified 
her for participation in further gen- 
eral consideration of measures for co- 
the restoration of 





which 


operation in 
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Russia’s economic life. The Soviet 


delegates at Genoa accepted the plan. 


‘The other nations appointed experts 


to mect on June 15 and draw up pro- 
posals for submission to the official 
delegates and Russian representatives 
on June 26. 

The refusal of the United States to 
take part cast a cloud on the spirits 
of all but the French. British and 
Italian spokesmen especially expressed 
rcgret. The French, always reluctant 
tc continue parleys with Soviet Russia, 
saw support for their position in the 
American policy. Premier Poincaré, 
as a preliminary step, sent a note to 
the interested governments outlining 
the demands of France, which are also 
favored by Belgium. He declared that 
before the question of aid could be 
taken up the Soviet must withdraw 
the note presented at Genoa on May 
11. This note denied responsibility 
for the debts of previous Russian gov- 
ernments, refused restitution of na- 
tionalized foreign property, and _ re- 
pudiated the demand for mixed dam- 
age claim tribunals. Premier Poin- 
caré insisted on these points, rejected 
the Soviet bill for damages based on 
support of anti-Bolshevist expeditions, 
and also said Russia must recognize 
that no loan was possible now. 

Great Britain refused to accept the 
French note as the basis for negotia- 
tions at The Hague, urging practical 
discussion on the Russian debt, on 
compensation for confiscated property, 
and on credits for reconstruction. 


America Takes a Hand in the Near East. 
HE United States, through Sec- 
retary Hughes of the Depart- 

ment of State, has accepted a British 

invitation to join in an international 





inquiry into atrocities and deporta- 


tions of minority populations in Asia 
Minor. The original plan was to con- 
duct an investigation solely as to the 


activities of the Turks. The Angora 
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government of the Turkish National- 
ists assented to the investigation on 


certain conditions, among which were 


that it should be impartial and should 
include an inquiry into Greek activi- 
ties and conditions generally in the 
Asia Minor war zone. Secretary 
Hughes proposed sending two com- 
missions, one to the Turkish zone and 
one to the Greek zone, both to unite 
later in a report. He also stipulated 
that in joining in the inquiry the 
United States would be subject to no 
commitment to take any action. 
Meanwhile the Turks were reported 
to have seized large amounts of char- 
ity supplies sent for relief in the Near 


East. 


Disarmament Still a Distant Hope. 





HE League of Nations Commis- 

sion on limitation of armaments 
reported at Geneva that its members 
saw little hope for disarmament in the 
near future. So far, only 20 replies 
had been received, it was stated, to 
requests for military and naval infor- 
mation sent out to the 51 member 
nations over eight months ago. The 
initiative of the United States might 
force action in the direction of dis- 
armament, the commission members 
declared, but without the independent 
support of America it was unlikely. 


IUME, recently the scene of new 

disorders, remained in an un- 
scttled state, with Italian troops keep- 
ing order in the city. It was reported, 
however, that an agreement between 
Italy and Yugoslavia had been reached 
regarding the administration both of 
this Adriatic port and that of Zara. 


UNITED STATES 


Businessmen Urge International Policies. 
HE Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, as represented by 
4,000 delegates in convention in Wash- 





ington, has come out for more active 
cooperation with Europe in ending 
conditions which paralyze trade. Ip 
resolutions adopted at the final ses. 
sion, they declared that the Repara- 
tions Commission exerts a greater 
influence over these conditions than 
any other single agency, and urged 
that all necessary measures, including 
the approval of Congress, be taken to 
secure official American representa- 
tion on that commission. Another 
rcsolution advanced the proposal that 
the United States “ promptly take its 
piace with the other nations of the 
world in the International Court of 
Justice.” Other votes put the Cham- 
ber on record as advocating that: 

An adequate privately owned and 
privately operated merchant marine 
should be maintained under the Ameri- 
‘an flag as a necessary safeguard for 
the commercial advancement of the 
United States and that Congress ex- 
pedite legislation to this end. 

The Hague rules concerning ocean 
bills of lading should be recognized as 
representing a step in advance and 
that Congress be asked to enact legis- 
Jation for The Hague rules with such 
interpretation as may be deemed nec- 
essary. 

As high fees for passports and the 
viséing of passports are a burden upon 
the international travel necessary to 
commerce, the Government — should 
reduce its fees and enter into agree- 
ments with foreign Governments for 
mutual discontinuance of visé require- 
ments, and where conditions warrant, 
the complete discontinuance of such 
visés. 

Secretary Hoover of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, addressing the 
Chamber, outlined five essentials for 
European restoration as follows: 
achievement of a lasting peace basis; 
reduction of armaments; balancing of 
budgets; gold standard for currency; 
and fixed reparations for Germany. 
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He said that since 1918 the United 
States had extended to Europe loans 
amounting to four billion dollars and 
charitable aid amounting to one bil- 
lion dollars. 

Other speakers emphasized the 
necessity of settlements with Germany 
and Russia. 

The American Bankers’ Association 
also took action favoring representa- 
tion of the United States on the Repa- 
rations Commission and advocated 
American activity in world trade. 


The Russian Ambassador Withdraws. 


ORIS BAKHMETEYV, who has 
been recognized as Ambassador 
of Russia since his appointment to 
Washington by the former Provisional 
Government in 1917, notified Secre- 
tary Hughes that he would withdraw 
on June 30. He gave as reasons the 
feeling that the situation would be 
cased since agitation had 
against him, and the fact that he had 
completed negotiations for the settle- 
ment and safeguarding of Russian in- 
terests for the purpose of which he had 
retained office. He 
Serge Ughet, Financial Attaché of the 
Embassy, act as representative pend- 
ing resumption of Russian relations. 
Secretary Hughes assented to his 
proposals, at the same time informing 
Mr. Bakhmetev that the action would 
imply no change in the American 
policy of refusing to recognize or deal 
with the Bolshevist government. 





arisen 


suggested that 


Secretary Hoover, in a public state- 
ment, declared that no trade with 
Russia was possible because of lack of 
products as a basis for exchange. 

American bankers interested in the 
Russian $50,000,000 loan of 1916 
were reported petitioning the State 
Department to protect the claims of 
holders of these securities, and also 
planning to extend the deposit agree- 
ment 18 months from June 80. 
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U.S. Makes Peace, but Stays on the Rhine. 
HEN Dr. Wiedfeldt, the new 
German Ambassador, presented 

his credentials to President Harding, 

he referred to himself as the envoy of 
the “German Empire.” The Presi- 
dent welcomed him as the envoy of the 

* Republic of Germany.” Apart from 

this difference in words, emphasizing 

the American attitude toward the new 

Germany, there was nothing unusual 

to mark the formal resumption of 

official relations. 





In the same month, the policy of 
recalling all American troops from the 
Rhine by July 1 was abandoned. It 
has been announced that about 1,100 
men will remain in the occupation zone 
at Coblenz indefinitely. Their pres- 
ence there, observers assert, is ex- 
pected to have “a moderating in- 
fluence.” 

Plans for adjustment of war claims 
were advanced with the decision that 
two Americans shall sit on the joint 
ccmmission with one German repre- 
sentative. 


Marines Quell a Nicaragua Revolt. 





ICARAGUANS discontented with 
a their government will have diffi- 
culty in carrying out a revolution in 
the capital of Managua while Uncle 
Sam’s Marines guard the city. So the 
commander of forces which have been 
stationed there since 1912 reminded 
rebels who seized Fort Loma_ on 
May 21 and declared against the pres- 
ident. They were warned not to fire 
on the city, Legation or Marine sta- 
tion, on penalty of artillery reprisal. 
Meanwhile, the members of the govern- 
ment took refuge in the Marine station. 
Parleys between the two factions took 
place; and the rebels evacuated the 
fort and were given 30 days in jail. 
The United States forces have been 
maintained in the country under 
agreements concerning preferential 
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ROMAN FORUM” 


“ But this is terrible!” the cartoonist of Tidens Tegn of Norway overhears the American tour: 
ists saying. “Why, they suffered here worse than they did in the north of France! 


rights in the Nicaragua trans-isthmian 
canal route and to forestall any at- 
tempt to develop a canal there under 
the auspices of any other nation. 


Wood Stays in the Philippines. 
OVERNOR-GENERAL LEON- 
ARD WOOD has §$arranged 

with the University of Pennsylvania 





to extend his leave of absence from 
service under his appointment there 
until Jan. 1, in order to complete his 
present program of reform measures 
in the islands. 

Meanwhile, the American Chamber 
of Commerce at Manila has petitioned 
the administration to take action for 
the establishment of a territorial gov- 
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ernment, which would make the islands 
a permanent domain. 


American Tourists in Difficulties. 











HE rush of American visitors to 
Europe is estimated to be a fifth 
larger than last year, according to 
figures for first and second class pas- 
sages on outgoing ships. This reaches 
the high mark for the past eight years, 
but the greater number of liners in 
service has lessened crowding. Travel 
from Europe to America, at the same 
time, is far less than that of last year. 
The reputation of Americans abroad 
for having plenty of money has led to 
several sensational robberies of tour- 
ists recently, especially in Germany. 
The display of wealth made easy by 
the difference in exchange rates has 
apparently caused close study of trav- 
elers by pickpockets and_ burglars. 
Also, Americans in nearly all Euro- 
pean countries are beginning to com- 
plain that shop and hotel keepers ex- 
ploit them through exorbitantly high 
special rates. 


LOANS of the month to foreign 
countries, floated in the American 
market, have included $24,000,000 to 
Bolivia, $25,000,000 to Brazil, and 
$25,000,000 to Yugoslavia. The City 
of Prague was aided by an issue of 
$7,000,000 and the City of Monte- 
video by one of $6,000,000. Arrange- 
ments for a $100,000,000 loan to 
Yugoslavia for port, rail and indus- 
trial development were also reported. 
Minor Dutch and other issues brought 
the month’s total of advances up to 
about $100,000,000. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
Lloyd George Charms Commons Again. 
HE British Prime Minister has 
shown once more that even when 
he fails to convince others, he can 
always count on ca rrying an appeal to 
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the House of Commons. It had been 
generally rumored that his prestige 
would suffer. vitally unless his policies 
won the day at Genoa. He was sharply 
attacked by Lord Grey during, the 
course of the conference for not having 
secured the support of France and 
the United States in advance. There 
was talk of a return of Lord Grey as 
a Liberal leader. Then Lloyd George 
came home. 

In a speech which amounted to 
arguing that, failure to get agreement 
alt Genoa was a necessary part of the 
strategy of succeeding later, he told 
tlhe House that he desired to “ cooper- 
ate with the democracy of France ” 
and had tried everything but force to 
induce the United States to attend the 
conference. He admitted that security 
is needed in dealing with the Soviet and 
decried Communism as a hopeless ex- 
periment, but pictured a German- 
Russian menace and asserted that the 
Genoa gathering had justified itself as 
a step toward an European settlement. 
The House cheered and gavé him a 
new vote of confidence of 235 to 26. 

In a later address, Lloyd George 
declared that the absence of the United 
States from the Reparations Commis- 
sion and the League is impeding the 
cause of European peace. 


Treland Faces the Final Test. 





HE Irish people approached the 

time for a general election this 
month to the national Parliament, the 
Dail Eireann, on the issue of the Free 
State peace treaty, with the British 
watching closely to learn the meaning 
of a new agreement between the lead- 
ers of the Provisional Government and 
the Republican extremists of Sinn 
Fein. Parleys between the Griffith- 


Collins and the De Valera factions, 
after dragging on for weeks, suddenly 
resulted unexpectedly in an announce- 
ment that they had agreed on a plan 
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constitution, as pub- 
lished, showed it to 
be modelled after the 
Canadian plan, with 
provision for an Ex. 
ecutive Council. Af- 
ter several sessions in 
London it was re- 
ported that the 
British Cabinet rep- 
resentatives were sat- 
isfied and that the 
constitution meant 
establishing a_ gov- 
ernment with Do- 
minion status for Ire 
land. 

Disorders in North 
Ireland continued, in- 
cluding the killing 
of an Ulster Member 
of Parliament in Bel- 
fast. A raid by 
South Irish forces in 
the Belleek section of 
Fermanagh called 
forth British forces 
to drive out the in 
vaders and retake the 














"Fer ti” 


The Bystander of London expresses John Bull’s sentiments on 


the situation in Ireland 


for a national coalition ticket of can- 
didates to go to the country for a 
popular mandate. Collins and De 
Valera, instead of being opponents, 
began to appear on the same platform 
in appeals for sapport. 

British officials called the heads of 
the Provisional Government to a con- 
ference in London to explain reports 
of a new draft constitution for the 
Irish State, which they feared might 
mean a threat to the treaty. They 
halted troop withdrawals from Dublin 
and gave notice that any attempt to 
set up a republican administration 
would be opposed. Details of the new 


territory for the 
Ulster Government. 
Great Britain sent 
ships and airplanes 
to North Ireland, as 
well as troops. 

Meanwhile opposition to the na- 
tional coalition in South Ireland took 
form in the naming of labor and 
farmer tickets. 

EUROPE 

France Reinforces Poincaré. 
HE French Premier faced a spir- 
ited attack in the Chamber of 
Deputies following the Genoa con- 
ference. André Tardieu, of _ the 





Clemenceau extreme nationalist fac- 


tion, leading the debate, criticised 
what he termed Anglo-Saxon ¢co- 
nomic concepts of world policy and 
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charged that the United States had 
broken the unity of the Allies. M. 
[oincaré replied with a strong defense 
and was given a vote of 484 to 190. 

France is reported to have extended 
her alliances on the continent by en- 
tering into a defense treaty with 
Czechoslovakia. This, with the ac- 
cords already existing with Belgium 
and Poland, is estimated to make 
available forees of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 men to join with those of 
France in emergency. France has also 
made an agreement to aid Rumania in 
case of attack, which would cover the 
territory of Bessarabia. 

The French budget recently sub- 
mitted to Parliament, totalling 23,- 
188,800,000 frances, increased the 
army appropriation by 234,000,000 
and the navy budget by 323,000,000 
francs. The joint total was 5,144,- 
000,000 francs. There was no pro- 
vision for payment on war debts. Re- 
ccipts were estimated at 19,285,000,- 
000 francs, the balance representing 
interest on money advanced for repa- 
rations expected from Germany. A 
new interior loan of 4,000,000,000 to 
5,000,000,000 frances was planned for 
restoration of the devastated regions. 

France has entered into a_ trade 
agreement with Poland, and Franco- 
Polish interests have begun the work- 
ing of mines in the portion of Upper 
Silesia allotted to Poland. 


ITALY has agreed to make com- 
pensation for German property seized 
during the war, to the amount of 
800,000,000 lire. 

In signing a commercial convention 
with Soviet Russia, the Italian gov- 
ernment refused offers of concessions 
“hich were considered inimical to the 
interests of the other Allies. 


GERMANY faced worse economic 


conditions, with another large increase 
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in the currency and unfavorable move- 
ments in business. 

The ratification of the treaty ceding 
part of Upper Silesia to Poland was 
marked by draping the Reichstag in 
mourning and flying flags at half- 
mast. Fighting in the ceded region 
caused a state of martial law and a 
request from German residents for 
protection. 


In AUSTRIA the cabinet of 
Premier Schober resigned on the fail- 
ure of a vote for increased crédits. 
Mgr. Seipel of the Christian Socialist 
party heads a new cabinet with a par- 
lament ministry of Socialists and 
German Coalitionists. 


HUNGARY reelected the govern- 
ment of Regent Horthy and Premier 
Bethelen in a hot campaign, in which 
the royalists lost generally. Eight 
Socialists won seats in the parliament 
for the first time. 


GREECE had a change of govern- 
ment from the Gounaris ministry, 
which was succeeded for a short period 
by a cabinet under Stratos, a foe of 
former Premicr Venizelos. Both Gou- 
naris and Stratos later agreed on a 
coalition ministry uniting both fac- 
tions. 


BULGARIA passed through a pe- 
riod of unrest, during which rumors 
were circulated of a Communist over- 
throw of the government but were 
quickly refuted. The peasant Pre- 
mier, Stambulisky, declared that the 
peasants are the rulers now and that 
their program must be followed. A 
peasants’ congress opposed the Allied 
reparations demands and _ proposed 
control of mines, forests and customs 
revenues. The government, feeling it 
necessary to comply with the Allied 
demands, announced that it would 
“make those responsible for sending 
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“JUST FOR SPITE” 


“ He’s drowning merely out of malice, to avoid paying his debts,” Jugend of Germany imagines 
America and the Allies saying as the German Michael goes down for the third time 
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Bulgaria to war,pay the costs of war.” 


JUGOSLAVIA and RUMANIA 
were brought into closer relations by 
the marriage of the young King Alex- 
ander of Jugoslavia to Princess Marie 
of Rumania. 

RUSSIA 


Lenin’s Illness and the Soviet. 





ROBABLY the most important 
Pp news out of Russia during the 
nonth was the report that Nikolai 
Lenin had suffered a stroke. Stories 
varied from rumors that he was a vic- 
tim of cerebral paralysis, facing im- 
minent death, to Soviet statements 
that, although ill, the Premier was 
able to attend to some official duties. 
If Lenin’s health should break to the 
point of forcing him out of all gov- 
ernmental activity, it would undoubt- 
edly have a profound effect on Soviet 
policies. A first effect, many observ- 
ers think, would be a conflict for in- 
fluence between the extremists of the 
Trotzky faction against the moder- 
ates, possibly headed by the peasant 
President, Kalinin. 

Patriarch Tikhon of the Orthodox 
Church was forced to abdicate in con- 
nection with his trial for opposing 
seizures of church property for famine 
aid. Bishop Antonin was appointed 
to act as head of the church and a 
conclave was summoned to develop a 
policy of progressive reform, with per- 
mission for the clergy to marry and 
admission of women as deaconesses. 

Trial of 53 Socialists accused of 
having made attempts on the life of 
Soviet leaders and of conspiracies 
against the government was begun, 
with delegates from the Socialist par- 
ties of Europe present. Disorderly 
scenes, with bitter attacks by the de- 
fendants and the foreign critics of the 
Soviet and counter-attacks by the 
Soviet judges, marked the opening of 
the proceedings. 
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NEAR EAST 
Egypt Plans Her New Government. 
COMMISSION has begun the 
framing of a constitution for 


the administration under King Fuad, 
planning for a two-chamber patrlia- 
ment. The document is reported to 
claim the Sudan for Egypt. National 
elections are set for November, 


Syrian Discontent and Mr. Crane. 

GITATION continued in Syria 

against the French mandate. 
Some excitement was caused by reports 
that Mr. Charles R. Crane, visiting the 
country from the United States, had 
been made liable by French authori- 
ties to 20 years’ imprisonment in 
Syria on a charge of inciting to revolt. 
Mr. Crane, in Paris, denied that any 
basis for the charge existed, and crit- 
icised the police rule of the French 
edministration. Syrians to whom he 
had given checks claimed to be for 
educational purposes arrested 
and imprisoned as conspirators, 





were 


PALESTINE continued a subject 
of controversy. The Pope opposed 
the British mandate on the ground of 
privileges granted to the Jewish Zion- 
Arab opposition to the draft 
constitution was also renewed. 

France was reported to have made a 
treaty with the Sultan of Nejd, con- 
trolling territory in Central Arabia, 
which was aimed at British influence 
in Mesopotamia. 

In TRIPOLI, Italy launched a 
strong attack against the natives who 
recently revolted. 


ists. 


FAR EAST 


China’s Former President Recalled. 





HE campaign for reunification of 
China with the 
resumption of office by the former 
President, Li Yuan Hung, following 
the resignation of President Hsu Shi 


was advanced 








Chang. President Li was recalled by 
a meeting in Tientsin of members of 
the old Parliament, dissolved by north- 
ern militarists in 1917. He immed- 
iately asked Dr. Wu Ting Fang, the 
former Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States, who has been closely 
associated with the southern Chinese 
government of Dr. Sun Yat Sen at 
Canton, to come to Peking as Premier. 
Gen. Wu Pei Fu pushed his drive 
against Gen. Chang Tso Lin of Man- 
churia successfully, finally forcing his 
opponent to ask for an armistice. Re- 
volts in his favor were reported in 
Gen. Chang’s own territory. Mean- 
while, Gen. Wu’s advocacy of the recall 
of the old Parliament and of President 
Li had created a good impression. 


Kato Heads Japan’s New Cabinet. 
HE early ratification by Japan of 
the treaties concluded at the 
Washington conference was forecasted 
as a consequence of Admiral Baron 
Kato’s accession to the Premiership. 
As the chief Japanese delegate at the 
conference, Baron Kato was pledged 
to a policy of securing acceptance of 
the agreements by the Diet. Follow- 
ing the forced resignation of Premier 
Takahashi, he accepted power with the 
support of the Seiyu Kai, the strong 
governmental party, in the lower 
house, and of the Kenyu Kai, the ma- 
jority party in the House of Peers. 
Baron Kato was reported to have stip- 
ulated as a condition of his acceptance 
a reduction in the army budget. 
Japan has announced her decision 
to withdraw her garrison from Han- 
kow, the important industrial and 
trade center on the Yangtze River in 
central China. 
LATIN AMERICA 
Chile and Peru Meet in Washington. 


HE long-standing dispute 


tween Chile and Peru over their 
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‘Tacna-Arica boundary was finally 
brought to issue at a conference of del- 
egates in Washington, held by the in- 
vitation of the United States. Bolivia 
appealed for consideration of her 
claims to an outlet to the sea through 
the contested area, but was excluded 
from the sessions by the two parties, 

Chile sought a plebiscite under terms 
of the Ancon Treaty which ended the 
war between Chile and Peru and Bo- 
livia half a century ago. This Peru 
opposed on the ground that conditions 
had completely changed. The stand 
of both parties made it seem probable 
that only arbitration could secure a 
settlement. 


Mexico Resumes Debt Discussions. 
HE conferences in New York be- 
tween Sr. Alfonso de la Huerta, 
Mexican Minister of Finance, and 
spokesmen of the international bank- 
ing groups interested in the settlement 
of Mexico’s national 
lieaded by Thomas W. Lamont, were 
conducted without publishing infor- 
mation on details. Progress toward 
an agreement on terms was reported. 
Revolts in the State of Tobasco and 
in other parts of Mexico, said to be 
instigated by Felix Diaz and his sup- 

porters, were put down. 





obligations, 


Cuba Takes Up Reforms. 
UBA has been passing through a 
financial crisis which has threat- 
ened international complications. Gen. 
Crowder was sent to Havana from the 
United States as a counsellor because 
of American interests in the security 
of loans. President Zayas, advising 
with him, is reported to have reduced 
national expenditures from a total of 
$126,000,000 to $55,000,000. Strict- 
er control of the national finances was 


planned. 





Matcoum W. Davis. 
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(Continued from page 34) 

The distinction between state and 
national jurisdiction has been built up 
on a myriad of court rulings, on the 
basis of practice, rather than of the- 
ory. The distinction between “ do- 
mestic ” and “ foreign ” must be built 
up in the same way, by experience, 
rather than logic. 

The one question above all others, 
which every Government has insisted 
was a domestic matter, about which 
they were most quick to resent advice 
from foreigners, was National De- 
fense. But we have just had a con- 
ference at Washington to discuss this 
matter with other nations. The re- 
sult was satisfactory. There would be 
no greater loss of sovereignty—and 
much prospect of gain in lessening 
misunderstanding—if we always dis- 
cussed these matters, in which the 
action of one government depends, on 
the action of another, in Conference. 





NO GERMAN LOAN 
HE Report of the Bankers’ Com- 


mittee, which was called by the 
Reparations Commission to discuss an 
International Loan to help Germany 
meet her Reparation debts, very strik- 
ingly bears out the forecast made by 
Mr. Norman H. Davis in the June is- 
sue of Our Worwp. The conditions 
under which a large German loan 
might succeed in America have not 
ehanged materially since the Armis- 
tice. ; 

The crux of the Reparations Prob- 
lem, the point to which all discussions 
return, is a reasonable estimate of how 
much Germany can be expected to 
do in the way of building up a favor- 
able foreign balance. She must ex- 
port more value than she imports. 
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There is very little difference in theory 
between “ payments in kind ” and pay- 
ment in foreign currency. Paper 
marks are almost valueless outside of 
Germany. Payments on her foreign 
debt must be made either with com- 
modities shipped abroad and services 
rendered abroad, or with the foreign 
money received in exchange for them. 
In one way or another Germany must 
establish a favorable foreign balance 
before she can pay anything. 

Once a reasonable estimate has been 
reached of what can be expected from 
Germany in foreign balances, there is 
a choice before her creditors. They 
may attach this annual balance every 
year, until in some indefinite future an 
amount has been collected equal to the 
total estimate of devastation, or they 
may arrange to “ mobilize ” some por- 
tien of the total by allowing Germany 
to float an International Loan, on the 
security of these estimated annual 
balances. If such a loan were suc- 
cessful—that is, if private investors 
bought it up—the Creditor Nations 
would receive a lump sum and relin- 
quish their lien on the security. Ger- 
many’s debt would no longer be to a 
group of Victor States, but to the 
private investors all over the world 
who had subscribed to the Loan. 

American financial experts have al- 
ways advocated the second method. 
Not because they wanted “ to let Ger- 
many off easy,” but because they 
thought that France would profit more 
by a bird in the hand than by beating 
the bush—keeping all the finances of 
the world upset—for a generation or 
more in the hope of capturing a whole 
covey. However, there is no way to 
force private investors to take up a 
loan. It will not sell, unless it looks 
sound. No ordinarily sensible person 
will lend money, unless he believes the 
borrower can and will pay the interest 
and repay the principal. 

There is no hope for the success of 
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a German Loan in this country—or 
anywhere else—unless the total obli- 
gation is fixed at a sum, which will 
leave Germany solvent and will so 
appear to the private investor. Under 
the present circumstances, German 
* securities ” would little 
chance of selling at par as Confed- 
erate Bonds. What Mr. Morgan told 
the European bankers about the pros- 
pects of a German loan in this country 
and the conditions necessary to make 


have as 


it a success was just what they were 
told by the financial advisers of the 
American Delegation in Paris in 1919. 

Germany’s creditors have a clear 
choice. ‘On one hand is the definite 
hope of moderate but quick relief, if 
the bill against Germany is reduced to 
a fixed sum, well within her capacity 
to pay, which can be mobilized by a 
great international loan now. On the 
other hand is the certainty of keeping 
Europe in a turmoil for many years 
on the vague hope of getting more. 
France is the greatest creditor of 
Germany. It is for her to decide. 


BORIS BAKHMETEV 


HE reason why the representa- 


tive of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Russia has stayed on so long 
in Washington, as Ambassador, after 
those who appointed him had fallen 


OUR WORLD 


from power is because this Gove 
ment wanted him to stay. The re 
tionship could have been terminat 
at any time by the Department 
State. 

The reasons why it was found dé 
sirable to have him continue his fune 
tions as Ambassador are fully s@ 
forth in Congressional Documentg 
The liquidation of the Russian Waj 
Contracts, which amounted to over @ 
hundred million dollars, has been im 
vestigated by both Houses. It w, 
accomplished without any loss t@ 
American business and it could neg 
have been done with out the loyal and 
cordial cooperation of the Russia 
Ambassador. . 

It was a task requiring not only 
complete probity, but unusual: 
financial ability. It is a very remark 
able tribute to the personality of Mr 
Bakhmetev that he has won so large 
a degree of confidence from all the 
officials of the Treasury and Depart- 
ment of State, who were closely as 
sociated with him in this intricate! 
adjustment. The liquidation is com 
pleted and he is leaving Washington.) 
While he is the target for scurri 
lous attacks from some, who have not 
cared to look into his record, he em 
joys the high regard of all those whoy 
know what that record has been. 


also 
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